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AINSWORTH 
THE 
UNFORGETTABLE 





In my private gallery of heroes few men 
stand taller or glow more luminously than 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford. Before coming 
to Washington to report the first Battle of 
Bull Run for his paper, The Commercial, he 
had been a founder and devoted member of 
that prototype, the Literary Club of Cincin- 
nati. In 1864 Abraham Lincoln appointed him 
Librarian of Congress, and in 1880 he gained 
further distinction by joining our very own 
society, continuing his participation in its af- 
fairs until his death 28 years later. 

My elders have told me that when in re- 
pose he was not strikingly prepossessing. 
Throughout the essay, he would sit with half- 
closed eyes, his mind seemingly consumed with 
uninterest and inattention, but when the 
discussion period arrived, he would rise to 
his feet, learnedly and wittily amplify the 
subject, gently correct errors of fact or judg- 
ment, and generally make the evening pleas- 
anter and more memorable than it could have 
been without him. His qualities, as displayed 
in these surroundings, were somehow 
Lelandesque. 

It is, however, his abiding influence on the 


by David C. Mearns 


Library of Congress that endows his person- 
ality with constant fascination, at least for 
me. It was he who created those pituitary 
glands which have governed its growth and 
shaped its services, It was he who enlivened 
the deposit requirements as a condition 
precedent to copyright registration. It was 
he who expanded exchanges with institutions 
abroad. It was he who secured for the people 
of the United States the unparalleled Ameri- 
cana assembled by Peter Force. It was he who 
won, after years of undiscouraged struggle, a 
monumental building in which the national 
functions of a national library might be 
performed. Certainly throughout the 19th 
century there was no bookman more eminent 
or exciting or accomplished than he. 

At the same time, it must be readily ad- 
mitted that for Mr. Spofford librarianship 





Until his retirement on December 16, 1967, Mr. 
Mearns was Chief of the Manuscript Division and 
Assistant Librarian for the American Collections. 
He read this paper before the Literary Society of 
Washington, D.C., on May 13, 1967. 








was not a discipline, not a science, not a pro- 
fession, but an art. For those who would 
practice it he laid down certain qualifications: 
accuracy, courtesy, energy, fluency in for- 
eign languages, good temper, orderly habits, 
physical fitness and endurance, impartial 
liberality, knowledge of books, love of work, 
inexhaustible patience, common sense. He 
wrote : 


Proper system in the management and control 
of one’s time demands that none of it be absorbed 
by trifles or triflers; and so every librarian must 
indispensably know how to get rid of bores. One may 
almost always manage to effect this without giving 
offense, and at the same time without wasting any 
time upon them, which is the one thing needful. 
The bore is commonly one who, having little or 
nothing to do, inflicts himself upon the busy persons 
of his acquaintance, and especially upon the ones 
whom he credits with knowing the most—to wit, the 
librarians. Receive him courteously, but keep on 
steadily at the work you are doing when he enters. 
If you are skilful, you can easily do two things at 
once, for example, answer your idler friend or your 
bore, and revise title cards, or mark a catalogue, 
or collate 2 book, or look up a quotation, or write 
a letter, at the same time. Never lose your good 
humor, never say that your time is valuable, or that 
you are very busy; never hint at his going away; 
but never quit your work, answer questions cheer- 
fully, and keep on, allowing nothing to take your 
eyes off your business. By and by he will . . . go 
away of his own accord. 


Mr. Spofford consistently emphasized “the 
great importance to every librarian of early 
learning to make the most of his working 
faculties,” insisting that “He cannot afford to 
plod along through a book, sentence by sen- 
tence, like an ordinary reader. He must learn 
to read 2 sentence at a glance. The moment his 
eye lights upon a title-page he should be able 
to take it all in by a comprehensive and in- 
tuitive mental process.” 


Long before Roth invented his course in 
mnemonics and taught the world to recognize 
Addington Simms, the Seattle lumber mer- 
chant, Mr. Spofford had written: 


We must set down a good memory as a cardinal 
qualification of the librarian. This faculty of the 
mind in fact is more important to him than to the 
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members of any other profession whatever, because 
it is more incessantly drawn upon. Every hour in 
the day, and sometimes every minute in the hour, 
he has to recall the names of certain books, the 
authors of the same, including both their surnames 
and the Christian or forenames, the subjects prin- 
cipally treated in them, the words of some proverb 
or quotation, or elegant extract in poetry or prose, 
the period of time of an author or other noted per- 
son, the standard measurements and weights in use, 
with their equivalents, the moneys of foreign nations 
and their American values, the time of certain no- 
table events in history, whether foreign or Amer- 
ican, ancient or modern, the names and succession 
of rulers, the prices of many books, the rules ob- 
served in the catalogue, both of authors and sub- 
jects, the names and schools of great artists, with 
their period, the meaning in various foreign lan- 
guages of certain words, the geographical location 
of any place on the earth’s surface, the region in 
the library in which any book is located—and, in 
short, an infinitude of items of information which 
he wants to know out of hand, for his own use, or 
in aid of Library readers. 


That he was able to command total recall 
and instant retrieval may seem preposterous, 
but there is abundant evidence that Mr. Spof- 
ford had found the way. 

Perhaps a few witnesses will make the point: 
A Washington physician, engaged in the prep- 
aration of a paper on superstition in medicine, 
once sought Mr. Spofford’s help and was fur- 
nished on the spot with a pencil memorandum, 
written from memory, of 11 works useful to his 
investigation, with references, in some in- 
stances, to specific chapters. 

When Gen. Lew Wallace was writing Ben 
Hur, he asked for a book containing local color 
and atmosphere. Mr. Spofford told him of one 
in the Harvard College Library and named 
the particular room in which it would be 
found, the shelf on which it stood, and the call 
number. 


On another occasion an article published in 
the Memphis Appeal (1887) declared: 


It is commonly said that Mr. Spofford, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, knows something about the 
contents of every volume in the Library. This means 
that he has stowed away in a moderate sized head 
600,000 volumes of various sizes and bindings. A 
member of Congress facetiously said: “I don’t read 
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books, I read Spofford.” In that way, he added, 
he got the whole library at one glance. 


A later report which appeared in the New 
York Tribune (1895) followed a similar line 
in this statement: 


His remarkable memory is subject for wonder 
and comment. He seems to have the 700,000 books, 
which compose the library catalogued in his mind, 
and remembers facts about the most insignificant 
volumes, when they were written, by whom, and 
when they came into the Library . . . . His knowl- 
edge is limitless, and with it he is generous and 
helpful, seemingly having an interest in each in- 
dividual. Mr. Spofford is a man of great nervous 
force and energy, of indefatigable industry and 
possessed of immense power of concentration. The 
force within him, indeed, seems too great for his 
slender frame. 


I myself have heard his successor, Herbert 
Putnam, say with characteristic finality, “Mr. 
Spofford despised the apparatus.” This, it 
seems to me, is a bit unfair; it would have been 
nearer the mark to assert that he had sur- 
passed a need for it. 

Yet, obviously, Mr. Putnam intended no dis- 
paragement, but only characterization. Wrote 
he: 


The press notices concerning him have uniformly 
dwelt upon the marvels of his memory. In reading 
them one might be reading the record of a Maglia- 
becchi. It was indeed, of all librarians, Magliabec- 
chi whom, -in this respect and some others, he per- 
haps most nearly resembled, except that he would 
not, I think, have been willing to claim the learning 
that tradition ascribes to the famous Italian. It was 
the books that he knew; not, except in certain fields, 
the subject matters. He was not, for instance, a 
classical scholar nor a thorough linguist. He had 
not, on the other hand, special knowledge of nor 
interest in any branch of science or the arts. He was 
indeed reader rather than scholar. But he was a 
notable proof of what may be accomplished by the 
mere reader, intent, absorbed, with a definite pur- 
pose and an indefinite capacity. Genius may, as 
claimed, be the habit of infinite pains; with him, in 
reading, it was the habit of absolute attention. The 
memory of the thing read followed as of course. 


It was, moreover, Herbert Putnam, who 
when Mr. Spofford’s earthly career had come 


to a close, called upon his own memory, 
writing : 

To those who visited the old Library of Con- 
gress at the Capitol (and during the latter half of 
the 19th century they numbered thousands) he 
will always be associated with it—a long, lean fig- 
ure, in scrupulous frock, erect at a standing desk, 
and intent upon its littered burden, while the masses 
of material surged incoherently about him. From 
time to time—an inquiry interrupting—a swift, 
decisive turn, an agile stride, a nervous burrow in 
some apparently futile heap, and a return trium- 
phant, yet staidly triumphant, with the required 
volume. Then again absorption: in other volumes 
already subjugated, in auction catalogs, in copy- 
right certificates, in correspondence (invariably 
autograph), in notes for editorial use, in the count- 
less minutiae of insistent, direct, undelegated labor. 
A figure of absorption and of labor, consonant with 
the collections as they then existed; quaint indeed 
in mode and expression, yet efficient; immersed in 
the trivial, yet himself by no means trivial, impart- 
ing to it the dignity that comes of intense serious- 
ness and complete sincerity. Grave in the task of 
infinite detail upon a mass of infinite dimension: 
grave, but never dour. Cheerful rather, even buoy- 
ant. Disdaining the frivolous as a waste of time; yet 
appreciating humor, and even responsive to ac- 
credited jest: although the response might concede 
no more than an “It pleases you to be facetious!” 
A lover of Nature, too, as booklovers often are: and 
pursuing her on occasions with deep breath and 
long stride. Granting himself, nevertheless, few va- 
cations, and generally ignoring even the “annual 
leave” so scrupulously observed by most Government 
employees. Glorying, rather, in the assiduity which 
his hardy, if attenuated, frame permitted: for the 
weakness of the lungs survived only in a mechanical 
cough, and the weakness of the eyes was remedied 
so completely that in his eighty-second year he re- 
sisted a prescription for glasses as premature and 
derogatory. A circulation free and abundant; the 
palate of a child; and a digestion unafraid. 

Few knew him in all these phases or fully under- 
stood him in any; yet many saw him in the one hour 
of recreation that he allowed himself out of the 
twenty-four: on horseback, ambling through the 
streets of Washington or over neighboring roads— 
the tails of the still tenacious frock flapping be- 
hind him, untethered trousers rising toward the 
knee, an umbrella, if the sun beat hot, in his rein 
hand, and possibly an auction catalog in the other— 
unless, indeed, history (in his friend Bancroft) sup- 
plied him livelier companionship and converse. 
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I have said “ambled;” but this is not the word 
if it imply a slow jog, for his temperament, patience 
itself in matters of labor, became impatience itself 
in modes of motion. Especially did this show when 
during the heated spells he substituted a carryall 
for the saddle—urging the horse with whip and 
slapping rein in the one hand, the invariable cata- 
log still in the other. No mere jog for him, but a 
smart trot, always verging on a canter, and- with- 
out abatement for curve or corner. Then indeed 
would the passerby marvel, and the passenger (I 
write from experience) grip the seat and thank his 
stars that there is a special Providence for the con- 
fiding and reckless. Once a too narrow yet customary 
“shave” of a lamp-post ripped off the top of the 
carryall ; but as a whole the temerity went unscathed. 


Again, it was Herbert Putnam who found 
that Mr. Spofford’s was: 


A soul aloof, in a world ideal—the world of 
books. To him it was only “the thoughts and the 
facts that are garnered up in books [that] are en- 
dowed with a life that is perennial. Men may die, 
and legislators may perish, and librarians are mortal; 
but libraries and literature are immortal. Even 
though the ever-gnawing tooth of time should one 
day undermine this beautiful structure, and its 
granite walls should crumble to decay—yet through 
the ever-living power of the magic art of printing 
books will survive, and the thoughts of the mind 
will far outlast towers of granite, and monuments 
of marble.” 

So, in a latter year, he spoke at Concord. And 
what he felt of the structure and its contents there 
he lived here. The physique about him was of small 
concern—the mere apparatus of life, even con- 
temptible. Why apparatus, when the contact could 
be immediate? Why system, when the motive was 
pure? Hence his: complacency—quite incorrigible— 
in disorder about him; a complacency as delightful 
to me personally as it was, at times, perplexing offi- 
cially. He had, in fact, an order always in view; but 
it was an ultimate and ideal order, not a present 
and adjacent one. 


Of Mr. Spofford’s associations, Mr. Putnam 
commented : 


As a member of three societies in Washington— 
the Literary, the Historical and the Anthropologi- 
cal—Dr. Spofford was a contributor of historical, 


of descriptive and of critical papers, which were al- 
ways notable for their fullness of detail, their vigor, 
and their admirably measured, if somewhat formal, 
style. No one can remember him dull on such occa- 
sions, nor could any utterance of his be trite which 
came from a personality so convincing. One of his 
latest such contributions was to the Historical So- 
ciety, in his last and crippled year. And no member 
of the Literary will forget the latest of all, at a 
meeting only a few months before his death, when, 
with eloquent indignation and a wealth of resource, 
he delivered Shakespeare from the depreciations of 
Tolstoi. 


And it was Mr. Putnam who composed this 
Olympian epilogue: 


A.R.S. 
1825-1908 


He Toiled long, well, and with Good Cheer 
In the Service of Others 
Giving his Whole, Asking little 
Enduring patiently, Complaining 
Not at all 
With small Means 
Effecting Much 
x 
He had no Strength that was not Useful 
No Weakness that was not Lovable 
No Aim that was not Worthy 
No Motive that was not Pure 
eo & 

Ever he Bent 
His Eye upon the Task 
Undone 
Ever he Bent 
His Soul upon the Stars 
His Heart upon 
The Sun 
* = 
Bravely he Met 
His Test 
Richly he Earned 
His Rest 


Alas, without him, IBM, Unrvac, and all 
of those competing systems, had, of course, to 
be invented, but I respectfully suggest that 
because he was himself unforgettable, he is 
unforgotten. 
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Complying with a request for something written in his own hand, Herbert Putnam 


copied part of his tribute to Spofford on the inside page of a letter dated April 
29, 1930, to Glenn Walton Blodgett. 








The broom girl from the sheet music 
Buy a Broom, in the Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


STREET CRIES IN PICTURES 





by Karen F. Jones 


From Tutchland I come with my light wares all 
laden, 

To happy Columbia in summer’s gay bloom, 

Then listen fair lady and pretty young maiden, 

Oh buy of the wand’ring Bavarian a broom. 

Buy a broom, buy a broom, 

Oh buy fo’ the wand’ring Bavarian a broom. 


To brush away insects that sometimes annoy you, 
You'll find it quite handy to use night and day, 
And what better exercise pray can employ you, 
Than to sweep all vexatious intruders away. 

Buy a broom, buy a broom, 

And sweep all vexatious intruders away. 


This charming song lithographed and pub- 
lished in 1828 or 1829 to the tune of the fa- 
miliar Ach du lieber Augustin stands as evi- 
dence of the appeal the street crier had for the 
people. Although later in the century the am- 
bulatory tradesmen largely disappear, the tra- 
dition is one of many centuries’ duration. 

The street cry has never really been studied 
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as a pictorial art form, although histories of 
the cries of Paris and London were written in 
the last century. The single figures of the criers 
looming large in simplified settings are very 
much like the popular costume prints dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The street crier as we meet him might be de- 
fined as the man or woman who earns his liv- 
ing by walking the streets selling his wares or 
providing a service necessary to the com- 
munity. Pictorial representations of these peo- 
ple enjoyed a universal popularity. In this 
brief essay only a glimpse into the nature of 
these pictures in Europe and the United States 





Mrs. Jones is a Specialist in Fine Prints in the Prints 
and Photographs Division. With the aid of a grant 
from the American Philosophical Society she is con- 
tinuing her research on this subject in Europe and 
is preparing a general introduction and a compre- 
hensive catalog for publication. 
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will be attempted, although Latin American 
and Far Eastern examples are also known. At 
the end is a list of pertinent material in the 
Library. 

Street names on a map of central Paris in 
the year 1292 reveal at’once the influence and 
localization of the trades in city life. Streets 
named for the ironmonger, the saddler, and 
the butcher tell of the importance of the mar- 
kets. The same could be said for other med- 
ieval cities, for as soon as people begun to live 
together in large numbers each man began ad- 
vertising his goods or the service he rendered. 
With the growth of the cities and the increas- 
ing influence of the guilds toward the end of 
the 15th century a greater interest in secular 
‘subjects and their representation developed. 

Sometime before illustrations were feasible, 
street cries themselves made their appearance 
in literature. A little poem Crieries de Paris 
by Guillaume de la Villeneuve appeared at 
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the end of the 13th century, and Le livre des 
mestiers by Etienne Boileau contains examples 
from the same period.” In England in the fol- 
lowing century William Langland introduced 
the cry of the “cokes and here knaves”’ in his 
prologue to Piers Plowman: * 


Hote pyes, hote! 
Goode gees and grys, ga we dyne, ga we! 


This cry was heard with slight variation for 
four centuries. 

Hawkers and vendors also appear in another 
poem of about the same period, formerly at- 
tributed to John Lydgate. Entitled London 
Lickpenny, it records the journey of a poor 
Kentishman through the streets of London.* 


In to london I gan me hy 

Of al the lond it bearethe the prise 

Hot pescods, one gan cry 

Strabery rype, and chery in the ryse 

One bad me come nere and by some spice 
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Che famous Batketcher, with his trauels into France, 
and of his returne to London. 


To the tune of the iouiall Tinker. 


Here was a rare Rat-catcher, 
Did about the Country wander, 
The soundest blade of all his trade, 
Or I should him deepely slaunder: 
For still would he cry, a Ratt tat tat , 
tara rat, euer: 
To catch a Mouse, or to carouse, 
such a Ratter I saw neuer. 
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Pepar and saffron they gan me bede 
Clove, grayns, and flowre of rise 
For lacke of money I might not spede 


Ballads often included the cries and occa- 
sionally the broadsheets carried representa- 
tions of the criers. The Famous Rat-Catcher 
of about 1615 is a surviving example in the 
_ Pepysian Library, Cambridge. At one time the 
ballad singers were the carriers of news, but 
after the newspaper came into existence about 
1600 the ballad took on a new and more ro- 
mantic flavor. The importance of music in the 
street noises, however, cannot be overempha- 
sized. In London, it has been said that the 
vendors were recognized by the sounds rather 
than the words uttered, and this may well have 
been true elsewhere. Yet the words provide a 
curious glance into language and changing 
customs. The cry of the seller of rushes, which 
the poor bought to strew on the floor in lieu 
of carpets, suggests the origin of the phrase 
“not worth a rush,” used to describe something 
without value.°® 

During the 16th century the theater—the 
commedia dell’arte, and somewhat later the 
antimasques—offered opportunities for the 
appearance of the street tradesmen. Winifred 
Smith in her thesis tells us that “The Italian 
street scene seems to have been a norm for 
improvised comedies from the latter part of 
the sixteenth to at least the middle of the 
seventeenth century.” ° It is not surprising 
therefore to find mongers in some of the de- 
signs for the plays. The so-called Recueil de 
Fossard, from the 16th century, contains a 
print of a milkmaid; Inigo Jones made draw- 
ings, including the well-known sketch of a 
seller of mousetraps, in connection with a per- 
formance in 1683 of Sir William Davenant’s 
Britannia Triumphans. 

The appearance of criers in theatrical pro- 
ductions remained popular for centuries—le 
Théatre des Variétés in Paris performed Les 
Cris de Paris in 1822; more than a century 


A page from a volume edited by Hyder E. Rollins, 
A Pepysian Garland; Black-Letter Broadside Ballads 
of the Years 1595-1639, Chiefly From the Col- 
lection of Samuel Pepys, published by Cambridge 
University Press in 1922. 


later George Gershwin included street sellers 
in his opera Porgy and Bess. 

The earliest pictorial representations oc- 
curred almost simultaneously in Italy and 
France. Giovanni Antonio da Brescia engraved 
a milkman, about 1475, which bears the in- 
scription “late done late frescha” (milk, 


ladies, fresh milk). There is an anonymous set 
of Paris cries dating from the late 15th or early 
16th century in the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, 


The milkman, engraved about 1475 by Giovanni 
Antonio da Brescia. Reproduced from Arthur M. 
Hind’s Early Italian Engraving; a Critical Cata- 
logue, volume 6, published for the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, by Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 
London, 1948. 


» LATE DONE LATE FRESCHA 




















Paris. These examples constitute the beginning 
of an unbroken tradition of pictorial cries in 
the two countries lasting well into the 19th 
century. Even as late as 1954 a little book, 
Paris des Rues, was published in France. Dur- 
ing the 17th century the London Cries were 
illustrated for the first time. 

In the 18th century when people were 
travelling more and thereby developing a 
curiosity about the costumes and customs of 
other countries, prints of the cries enjoyed 
their greatest popularity. This is attested to 
by the great number of sets and subsequent 
editions of many of them. Publishers, realizing 
their market, translated the verses or captions 
into other languages. 

The subject was confined to France, Italy, 
and England until the middle of the 18th 
century when series began cropping up else- 
where. First came Switzerland, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and the United States, followed 
after the turn of the century by Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, Spain, and Portugal. 

Aside from England, France, and Italy, the 
earliest known literary references are to be 
found in Germany where the street vendors, 
particularly in Hamburg, were well known. In 
1725 Johann Philipp Praetorius introduced a 
chorus of cries at the beginning and end of 
his musicals Der Hamburger Jahrmarkt and 
Die Hamburger Schlachtzeit—but the prints 
came later.’ One of the largest sets known is 
from Hamburg consisting of 120 plates by 
Christoffer Suhr first published in 1808. This 
set is prefaced by an essay by the Lutheran 
clergyman K. J. H. Hiibbe, on the literary and 
musical background of the city’s cries. This 
antiquarian viewpoint is apparently a unique 
one of the time. 

New sets appeared well into the 19th 
century until the industrial revolution so 
changed society that the colorful hawker was 
no longer a necessary member of society. 

The earliest series owned by the Library of 
Congress may well be the most famous one 
ever produced. It is Annibale Carracci’s Di- 
verse Figure, later called Le Arti di Bologna. 
Before leaving his native Bologna for Rome 
in 1595, Carracci made 75 drawings of the 
street trades, which were bound into a book. 
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The story of these cries is related by Giovanni 
Atanasio Mosini in his preface to the 1646 
edition of Simon Guillain’s engravings of 
them. Before they left the Carracci workshop 
they were used as samples by the students for 
their exercises in draftsmanship. The book 
passed into the hands of an unknown person, 
from whom it went to the Cardinal Lodovico 
Ludovisi and then to Lelio Guidiccioni. From 
Guidiccioni it went to Leonardo Agostino, 
from whom Mosini got it. It was Mosini’s 
friends who urged him to have the drawings 
etched. The young French artist Simon 
Guillain was commissioned to do the plates 
with the advice of the architect-sculptor Ales- 
sandro Algardi, who had at one time studied 
with Lodovico Carracci, probably a cousin of 
Annibale, although authorities differ on the 
relationship between the Carracci. Five ad- 
ditional drawings by Annibale, belonging to 
a friend of Mbsini, were added to the 75 in 
his book although they do not depict vendors.® 
Each sheet contains one figure, or occasion- 
ally two, a casually clad heroic type generally 
in motion in an abbreviated setting of Italian 
character, although not clearly Bolognese. 

The Prints and Photographs Division has 
two editions of the Guillain prints, one with 
title page, table of contents, and portrait of 
Annibale by Algardi in addition to the 80 illus- 
trations. The title page fits the description of 
the 1646 edition. Unfortunately the introduc. 
tion by Mosini is lacking and on many of the 
prints one can see that the numbering has 
been altered. The clearer numbers correspond 
to those in the contents. The other volume 
was published in 1740. Its title has been 
changed to Le Arti di Bologna, and captions 
as well as new, bolder numbers have been 
added on each print but the same plates have 
been used. In this album there is a four-page 
preface on the life of Annibale. 

The Guillain prints were widely known and 
they inspired, among others, Guiseppe Maria 
Mitelli (1634-1718), who created his own set 
of 40, which were published in 1660. Two 
editions exist, one engraved by Mitelli, the 
other by Francesco Curti. The latter is the 
volume owned by the Library (missing the 
title page) and the plates are in many cases 




















The seller of fagots, from a 
Cris de Paris of the late 

15th or early 16th century, 
reproduced from Victor Fournel’s 
Cris de Paris published in 1887. 


The book seller, from Annibale 
Carracci’s Diverse Figure, pub- 


lished in Rome in 1646. 
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reversed from Mitelli’s own set. This reversal 
is a common occurrence in the copying of 
prints as the second engraver often forgets 
that his image will be reversed in printing and 
that he must therefore reverse the picture as 
he etches it. 

Mitelli romantically dedicated his cries to 
the statue of Neptune in the main square 
of Bologna before whom all the people must 
pass. Neptune gives good water to them all, 
Mitelli says; he hears everything and is there- 
fore the wisest judge of this many-faceted 


Sol mostra sts fautentiche patera 
Il pruslegro d inganctare 1| Mondo 
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life.° The images have much of the spirit of 
Carracci and for the most part adopt his motifs 
but they are nonetheless Mitelli’s own, no 
figure being close enough to his model’s to 
be called a copy. A newly introduced char- 
acter—often of central importance in the 
commedia dell’arte—is the quack doctor, a 
fat, comic figure. 

A third important Italian series in the 
Library’s collections is an 18th-century 
Venetian set by Gaetano Zompini. It is not 
only one of the most important works of the 
artist but is important in the context of 18th- 
century book illustration. The drawings for 
Le Arti che vanno per via nella Citta di Ve- 
nezia were made about midcentury. The 
two editions in the Library were published 
in Venice in 1785 and in London in 1803. 
A sheet of English verses is inserted in the 
front of the 1803 album; in the earlier 
volume they sare cut 2nd pasted underneath 
the Italian ones. Obviously the publisher was 
aiming at the English market, which was 
actively interested in things Italian .at this 
time. This set also drew inspiration from the 
Carracci characters although now several 
figures often appear together and the back- 
grounds are more fully developed. The 
theater was an important part of Venetian life 
at the time and Zompini gives us several scenes 
relating to it including the man handing out 
keys to the loges and the lantern man offering 
to show two ladies home after a performance 
lest one should fall in the darkness, perhaps 
into a canal. 

After more than two centuries of having 
the words recorded in literature, visual cries 
also achieved popularity in England during 
the 17th century. Much of the broadsheet 
material is now lost but a few pieces, includ- 
ing a rare set of half-length figures, remain 
from the first half of the century in British 


Left: The quack doctor, as depicted by Guiseppe 
Maria Mitelli and engraved by Francesco Curti. 


Right: The lantern man, from the 1785 edition of 
Gaetano Zompini’s Le Arti che vanno per via nella 
Citta di Venezia. 
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collections. These designs also appear on a 
series of silver counters for use in a game.’° 

The drawings for two interesting English 
albums in the Library dating from the 1680’s 
are the work of the Dutch-born artist Marcel- 
lus Laroon (also called Lauron and Mauron). 
Laroon left Holland when very young and 
was living in London by 1674. Published 
editions of one of the albums date from 1687, 
but the largest and the first in which the prints 
are numbered and inscribed is the edition of 
1711, which contains 74 prints. The captions, 
except for two in English and two in Latin, 
are in English, French, and Italian. Pierce 
Tempest, the publisher, was clearly aware of 
the already existing market in France and 
Italy. The plates were probably engraved by 
several hands. John Savage is responsible for 
at least two of them and very likely Tempest 
himself engraved some of the others. No di- 
_ rect connection can be made between these 
and any other London Cries but there is an 
affinity between the Laroon drawings and a 
French set by Jean-Baptiste Bonnart dating 
one or two years earlier. In both sets there is 
a strong sense of movement as in the 17th- 
century Italian ones. With the characters ex- 
aggerated, the prints border on satire (as 
does the quack doctor in the Italian set) and 
seem almost to anticipate the work of William 
Hogarth. In fact a drawing by Laroon repro- 
duced in Robert Raines’ recent monograph 
on the artist is startlingly like the famous 
Hogarth Shrimp Girl. The prints in this 
album alternate between men and women. 
Apparently there was an awareness of a 
greater market for pairs of etchings than for 
the entire set of 74. 

The second Laroon album contains the 
same title page and many of the same prints 
but there are curious differences. As all of the 


Two versions of a drawing by Marcellus Laroon of 
a girl selling Dutch biscuits, both of them from 
albums entitled The Cries of the City of London 
Drawne After the Life. The upper one is from a 
1711 edition. The lower one was made from the 
reworked place reflecting changes in style. It is part 
of an album not assembled until the 19th century. 


prints are cut and mounted on sheets many 
of which are watermarked 1813 one may as- 
sume that the prints came from more than 
one source. With one exception the same plates 
appear to have been used but they have ob- 
viously been strengthened and the printing 
must have been some years later as the hats, 
collars, and shoes of a number of the figures 


-have been changed to accord with a later 


fashion. The long blunt-toed shoes are re- 
placed by slender pointed-toed ones and the 
floppy ties have disappeared. Small fitted 
caps replace broad-brimmed ones. It is known 
that Louis Philippe Boitard reworked some 
of Laroon’s plates; perhaps these are his. One 
plate, the milkmaid, was copied in reverse 
by the Dutchman Jacob Gole and carries the 
caption in Dutch as well as in the original 
three languages."' 

During the years 1793-97 the Cries of 
London after Francis Wheatley were 
printed—a set of 13 prints (14 if one counts 
two versions of one of the plates) engraved 
by four artists. The delicate charm of these 
pictures has given them a lasting popularity. 

The Library has British political cartoons 
of the period such as James Gillray’s Sandwich 
Carrots of 1796, which satirizes the unpopular 
Lord Sandwich, a politician whose adminis- 
tration was as disastrous as his personal life 
was immoral. The composition is reminiscent 
of Wheatley’s Hot Spice Gingerbread dating 
half a year earlier. Another major cartoonist, 
Thomas Rowlandson, is responsible for nu- 
merous representations of street hawkers, some 
of which are in the Library’s collections. 

A cartoon drawn by Isaac Cruikshak in 
1799, entitled The Enraged Politican, or the 
Sunday Reformer, or a Noble Bellman Crying 
Stinking Fish, depicts numerous shouting 
vendors after the law was changed to permit 
highly perishable mackerel to be sold on Sun- 
days. Although this cartoon appeared 88 years 
afterward, it reflects the clamor and conges- 
tion described by Ralph Crotchett in a letter 
to the Spectator on December 18, 1711. In 


it he offers his services (for compensation, as - 


he is without employment) as Comptroller 
General for the Cries of London, which he 
feels lack discipline. He refers to both vocal 
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and instrumental cries—the “twanking” of 
pots and pans and the sow gelder’s horn— 
and says they are full of “incongruities and 
barbarisms,” that London appears “a dis- 
tracted city.” He offers to “sweeten and mel- 
low the voices . . . and to take care that those 
may not make the most noise who have the 
least to sell.” He then cites the match seller 
who was so raucous that a potential customer 
paid him to stay off his street. What a surprise 
when the next day all of the match sellers in 
the neighborhood came by his house in the 
hopes that they too would be paid off! But 
worst of all, says Crotchett, is “that idle ac- 
complishment which they all of them aim at 
of crying so as not to be understood.” 
Mentioned previously was the set of 120 
Hamburg cries (Christoffer Suhr’s Der Ausruf 
in Hamburg) published in 1808 and reissued 
in 1908 in facsimile. The hand-colored aqua- 
tints of the original edition with their titles 
in Low German have a clearly German char- 
acter and reflect the customs of the city. A 
number of the prints are night scenes, which 
is rather unusual although Mitelli included 
one night scene in his Bolognese set. The cos- 
tumes, particularly of the women, are neat, 
colorful, and most attractive—certainly not 
indicative of the poverty one might expect. 
Perhaps Suhr is idealizing a bit or perhaps he 
merely carries on the tradition of costume pic- 
tures. Compare these well-dressed, cheerful 
people with. those in Carle Vernet’s Cris de 
Paris, whose patched clothes and downcast 
faces present more the picture one expects. 
This set of 100 colored lithographs is one of 
the best known and most popular of the nu- 
merous French series and is an important, 
recent addition to the Library’s collections. 
In the play Les Cris de Paris previously men- 
tioned, an actor named Vernet appeared.** 
Whether this is pure coincidence or whether 
the artist actually took part remains a matter 
of conjecture, but it is likely that he at least 
knew the production. One of the most charm- 
ing of the prints shows a long outmoded 
method of extermination: a young man car- 
ries branches to attract June bugs, which he 
then catches and puts into his sack. At the 
same time he calls to the children and offers 
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to pay for each dozen they bring him. A law 
enacted in France in 1791 had provided for 
paying a bounty on the destructive beetles. 
To this point the series mentioned have all 
appeared in roughly the same form—one or 
two large figures overshadowing a sketchy 
background, each trade filling a page. Cries 
appear, however, in many forms. One sheet 
titled Strassenbilder, published in Stuttgart 
with German, Dutch, English, French, and 
Spanish captions, contains six scenes. Intended 
primarily for children, it is a sort of forerun- 
ner of today’s comic strip. Two sets in a private 
California collection are attached to scrolls 
placed in boxes with spools at either end which 
one turns in viewing. In children’s books of 


The beetle exterminator, from Carle Vernet’s Cris 
de Paris, published about 1822. 





both British and American cries, the cuts are 
interspersed through the text. 

The English editions for children were the 
chief factor in creating interest in the cries in 
the United States. Many American editions 
were published beginning in the last quarter 
of the 18th century and continuing well into 
the 19th. These little books not only acquaint 
the reader with the customs of the city but 
teach a moral lesson as well and sometimes 
even include a bit of propaganda for the par- 
ent. The wood engraving technique of Thomas 
Bewick replaced the more elegant copper plate 
engraving of the 18th century and was 
adopted for the American editions. It is likely 
that Alexander Anderson, the first wood en- 
graver in America, and his students and fol- 
lowers were responsible for many of the images 
produced here. Anderson was a self-taught 
engraver who became interested in the work 
of Bewick and who is known to have worked 
for publishers of juvenile books. William 
Ralph, John Hall, and William Croome have 
initialed some of their works so these at least 
can be identified with certainty. 

Many editions of the London Cries were 
printed in the United States. They prompted 
the Cries of Philadelphia first advertised in 
1787 and those of New York dating from 1808. 
Although based on the English books the text 
has been altered so that it pertains only to 
American places. For example there are ref- 
erences to New Jersey watermelons and Long 
Island oysters. An 1810 edition of Philadelphia 
Cries, of which the Library has a copy, is an 
adaptation of the 1808 New York Cries with 
some of the same illustrations (or close 
copies) and the text only slightly altered. One 
of the changes is the inclusion of a Negro sell- 
ing pepper-pot soup, a dish apparently not 
known in New York. In a book illustrated by 
William Croome, City Cries: or a Peep at 
Scenes in Town, are a number of Negroes— 
one selling hominy, who was said to be the 
most musical of all the city’s criers, and an- 
other who offers to split wood. 

An American alphabet table of 24 cries 


Right: Street scenes, published in Stuttgart. 
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(letters J and U omitted) is in the Rare Book 


Division. This treatment was not uncommon. 


both here and in England. One of the particu- 
larly attractive British examples is by the 
poster artist William Nicholson, who included 
two cries in his book An Alphabet. 

These then are a few examples of the appli- 
cation of a subject popular for four centuries. 
One can also find cries in costume books, al- 
manacs, playing cards, and china figurines. 
Figurines were made of Lucia Elizabeth Ves- 
tris, who popularized the song Buy a Broom 
quoted at the beginning of this article. Sig- 
mund Krausz made and copyrighted in 1891 
a set of photographs of people who frequented 
the streets of Chicago—among them a knife 
grinder and a bill poster. This set is in the 
Prints and Photographs Division. 


The iconography of street life is probably 
the most fascinating aspect of these pictures, 
although stylistically it is interesting to see the 
great variation from crude drawings, to car- 
toons, to sophisticated sets. One is grateful 
that these once necessary and colorful figures 
have been preserved for us by artists with vary- 
ing approaches, who give us pictorial docu- 
mentation of the habits, tastes, dress, and even 
language of a dying order and of bygone times. 
If one feels momentarily relieved to think that 
our streets are no longer filled with hawkers 
outshouting one another, one must then ask 
if today’s traffic is preferable or whether pres- 
ent-day singing commercials are better than 
those that inspired them. Surely all will agree 
that these prints are a delightful mirror of this 
humble genre.** 
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The flower girl, from An Alphabet by William Nicholson, published in New York in 1898. 
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PICTORIAL STREET CRIES IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS COLLECTIONS 


Busby, T. L. Costume of the lower orders of London 
painted and engraved from nature by T. L. Busby. 
London, published for T. L. Busby by Messrs Bald- 
win and Co., Paternoster-Row . . . [1820] 30.4 
cm. GT737.B8 

Contents: frontispiece of sandwich man advertis- 
ing the book in English and French; title page; 
two-page introduction; 23 hand-colored etchings of 
members of the lower orders alternating with pages 
of text. Each plate inscribed by artist and published 
with dates from November 1, 1819, to August 15, 
1820. 


Carracci, Annibale. Diverse figure al numero di 
ottanta, disegnate de penna nell’ hore de Ricrea- 
tione, da Annibale Carracci intagliate in rame, E 
cavate, dagli Originali, da Simone Guilino Parigino 
per utile di tutti li virtuosi, et intendenti, Della 
Professione della Pittura, e del Disegno. In Roma, 
Nella Stamperia de Lodovico Grigniani . . . [1646] 
41 cm. NC1155.C3 

Contents: title page; table of contents; portrait of 
Carracci with inscriptions AL del (for Alessandro 
Algardi), sg (for Simon Guillain), Romae, 
MDCXLVI; 80 etchings numbered 1 to 80 (no no. 
18; two no. 19). Most of the etchings had earlier 
numbers now burnished out in varying degrees and 
carry the signatures, initials, or monograms of artist 
and engraver; plates 14, 15, and 69 have only the 
artist, and plates 25, 53, 54, 56, 57, 61, 62, and 64 
have neither. 


Carracci, Annibale. Le arti di Bologna da Annibale 
Caracci ed intagliate da Simone Guilini coll’ as- 
sistenza di Alessandro Algardi. Aggiuntavi la Vita 
del sudetto Anniballe Caracci ...in Roma, 
MDCCXL (1740) Apresso Gregorio Roisecco 
Mercante de’ Libri... . 38.1 cm. NC1155.C28 

Contents: title page with coat of arms of Giam- 
battista Piccaluga; dedication page with imprimatur 
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on verso; four-page life of Carracci; his portrait 
(AL del, sg, Romae MDCXLVI erased) ; 80 etch- 
ings with black line borders, new numbers, and titles. 
The signature of the engraver is gone on all of the 
plates and that of the artist is gone on plates 25, 40, 
48, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 61, 62, 64, 78, 79. There is a 
new signature for the artist on plate 11. 
City cries or a peep at scenes in town. By an observor. 
Illustrated with twenty-four designs by [William] 
Croome. Philadelphia, George S. Appleton, 164 
Chestnut St.; New York, D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. 1851. 14 cm. PZ6.C499 
Contents: hard cover with image of newsboy; first 
title page with heads of none criers; title page with 
copyright inscription on verso; two-page introduc- 
tion; two-page table of contents; text (p. 9-102) 
with 24 wood engravings interspersed; title page of 
publisher’s catalog of juvenile works and 15 pages 
of advertising. 


The cries of Banbury and London and celebrated 
stories. Banbury, printed by J. G. Rusher. n.d. 
9.9 cm. Juv. Coll. 

Contents: title page with wood engraving of 
market woman; numbered pages 2-16, each with 
wood engraving and text below. 


Cries of London. Part first. New York, printed and 
sold by Mahlon Day at the New Juvenile Book 
Store, no. 376, Pearl Street. n.d. 16.6 cm. 
DA688.C88 
Contents: dust cover with wood engraving of 
rabbit seller; eight pages of hand-colored wood en- 
gravings with text below; advertisements for juvenile 
books and toys on back cover. 


The cries of London. New York, printed and sold 
by S[amuel] Wood at the Juvenile Book Store, no. 
357 Pearl Street, 1811. 10 cm. 1911 Juv. Coll. 








Contents: title page with wood engraving of 


St. Paul’s Cathedral and on verso a description of | 


London; poetical description of the British metropo- 
lis on recto and verso; second title page with dust 
man ; numbered pages 6-29. 


The cries of London. Cooperstown, stereotyped, 
printed and sold by H. & E. Phinney, 1834. 9.2 cm. 
1834 Juv. Coll. 
Contents: dust cover dated 1836 with wood en- 
graving of crier and with Phinney misspelled Plin- 
ney; first title page with alphabet on verso; title 
page with St. Paul’s Cathedral, and dated 1834, and 
with description of London on verso; poetical de- 
scription of the British metropolis on recto and 
verso; second title page with dust man; 31 numbered 
pages, each with a wood engraving of a crier; two 
wood engravings of boys on verso of dust cover. 
Pages 8, 11, 14, 20, 23, 26, and 27 signed or ini- 
tialed by John Hall. The wood engravings are, in 
the main, copies in reverse of 1811 edition published 
by S. Wood. 
Four other editions of the Cooperstown Cries 
may be described as follows: 
1824. Lacks outer cover; first title page with 
alphabet on verso; lacks pages 29-31. 
1824 Juv. Coll. 
1834. Lacks first title page and page 31. Dust 
cover misspells Phinney as Plinney. 1834 Juv. Coll. 
1839. Lacks dust cover, first title page, poetical 
description, and page 31. 
DA 688.C86. 1839 Min. Case 
1849. Lacks dust cover, first title page, and page 
3. 1849 Juv. Coll. 


The cries of London, as they are daily exhibited in 
the streets with an epigram in verse, adapted to 
each. Embellished with elegant characteristic en- 
gravings. “Let none despise, the merry cries of 
famous London Town.” Philadelphia, published by 
Johnson & Warner, no. 147, Market Street. 1813 
Part IV. 16.4 cm. DA688.C7 

Contents: dust cover with title; title page with 
addition: printed for Benjamin Johnson, no. 22 
North Second Street . . . ; 12 hand-colored en- 
gravings of cries alternating with numbered pages 
of text. 


The cries of Philadelphia: ornamented with elegant 
woodcuts. Philadelphia, published by Johnson and 
Warner, no. 147 Market Street. John Bouvier, 
printer. 1810. 12.6 cm. 1810 Juv. Coll. 

Contents: title page with woodengraving of the 


Battery in New York and description of Philadelphia 
on verso; pages 4-36 with 24 hand-colored wood 
engravings interspersed throughout the text. Al- 
though four illustrations are new, most of them are 
imitations of the New York Cries of 1808 and the 
text is altered only slightly. 


[Laroon, Marcellus] The cryes of the City of Lon- 
don drawne after the life; in 74 copper plates. Les 
cris de la Ville de Londres dessignez apres la nature. 
L’arti comuni che vanno p[er] Londra fatta dal 
naturale. P. Tempest excudit cum privilegie. Lon- 
don, printed & sold by Henry Overton at the White 
Horse without Newgate .. . 1711. NC1115.L3 

Contents: title page with etching of man resting 
numbered 1; plates 2-74 numbered and captioned 
in English, French, and Italian and inscribed 
“MLauron delin; P. Tempest ex. (exc. or excud.) 
cum privilegio.” Second title page, plate 37, lacking 
date. Plates 24 and 71 carry inscription of the en- 
graver, J. Savage; plates 13, 25, 49, and 62 carry 
inscription of Overton; plates 53 and 71 carry 
English titles only; plate 67 carries a corrupted 
Latin caption; plate 74 carries a Latin caption. 

An album with the same title contains 80 etchings 
cut and mounted onto other leaves, many of which 
are watermarked 1813. Some plates are unchanged 
but most are strengthened and many have the in- 
scriptions, numbers, and/or captions omitted. Alter- 
ations in costume occur in plates 5, 11, 20, 21, 25, 
26, 28, 32, 36, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 59. Plate 23 is by 
Jacob Gole and reverses the original image. Follow- 
ing plate 74 are six extraneous ones: (1) A title 
page of the Cries of London in six parts, being a 
collection of seventy-two humorous prints, drawn 
from the life by that celebrated artist, Laroon, with 
additions & improvements by L. P. Boitard (with 
illustration). Boitard delint.; Ravenet sculpt. (2) 
Plate no. 1, part 2nd of the London Cries in 12 
prints, plate 13. F. Boucher del.; P. Angier sculp. 
Dainty Sweet Nosegay. (3) Plate no. 1, part 3rd... 
no. 25, Tiddy Diddy Doll, loll, loll, loll. (4) Plate 
has only the caption buy my curds and whey. (5) 
No. 12:72 with the caption Buy my right York- 
shire cakes, buy my muffins. (6) No. 3:15, the 
celebrated Miss Wilkinson the female wire dancer 
(slightly changed from plate in Laroon). 


[Loire, Leon Henri Antoine. Russian cries] Pub- 
lished by Daziaro, Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
{18—] 12.8 cm. 
Prints and Photographs Division, lot 9887 
Contents: Twenty-four numbered lithographs 
with publisher’s name on nos. 5, 11, 17, 23. Sig- 
nature L. Loire on stone of nos. 13-24. 
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London cries and public edifices from sketches on 
the spot by Luke Limner. London, Griffith and 
Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. [1847] 
14.1 cm. DA688.L37 

Contents: hard cover with title and illustration; 
title page; 24 pen lithographs interspersed through 
24 pages of text. Each plate has the place name 
inscribed above the image and the cry below it. 


[Mitelli, Giuseppe Maria. L’arti per via diseg- 
nate . . . dal Sig Giuseppe Ma. Mittelli . . . Franco 
Curti intaglio. Gioseppe Longhi forma in Bologna. 
n.d.] 33.4 cm. Prints and Photographs Division 

Contents: lacks title page; 40 unnumbered plates 
with Italian quatrain, signed by Mittelli (spelled 
Mitelli on two plates) and Curti except 3 plates 
signed only by Curti. 


[Modern London, being the history and present 
state of the British metropolis . . . London, R. Phil- 
lips, 1804] 26.2 cm. DA683.P54.1804a 
Contents: lacks title page; description of the 
plates representing the itinerant traders of London 
in their ordinary costume with notices of the re- 
markable places given in the background. Thirty-one 
hand-colored engravings alternating with appropri- 
ate pages of text. Each plate gives place name 
above image and cry below it; Craig del.; published 
April 25, July 7, and August 7 and 25, 1804, by 
Richard Phillips, 71 St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


[More, Gottlob] Dresden types. 1895. Dresden, 
copyright, Carl Tittmann. 43 cm. 
DD901.D745.M8 
Contents: dedication page; table of contents; 12 
colored collotype reproductions of contemporary 
street characters. 


The new cries of London. New York, printed and 
sold by Mahlon Day, at the New Juvenile Book 
Store, no. 376 Pearl Street. 1832. 14.1 cm. 
1832 Juv. Coll. 
Contents: dust cover with title and wood en- 
graving of pineapple seller; frontispiece with milk- 
maid; title page with wood engraving of pineapple 
seller; London anomalies pages [5]-6; 23 pages 
each with wood engraving and poem below. 
An 1834 edition of the same work has a title 
page with wood engraving of an orange seller in- 
serted between pages 22 and 23. 1834 Juv. Coll. 


Orlowski, G. Russian cries in correct portraiture 
from drawings done on the spot by G. Orlowski; 
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and now in the possession of the Rt. Honorable 
Lord Kinnaird, 1809. Pubd. March 25 & sold by 
Edw. Orme, printseller to the king, engraver & 
publisher, Bond Street, Corner of Brook St., London 
35.6 cm. Prints and Photographs Division 

Contents: paper cover with title; title page with 
hand-colored etching by J. Swaine; eight hand- 
colored etchings and engravings, six with Russian 
and English titles, publishers note, and the signa- 
tures Orlowski del and J. Godby sculpt. 2 sheets 
cut inside inscriptions. 


Smith, John Thomas. The cries of London; exhibit- 
ing several of the itinerant traders of ancient and 
modern times. Copied from rare engravings, or 
drawn from the life by John Thomas Smith, late 
keeper of the prints in the British Museum, with a 
memoir and portrait of the author. London, John 
Bowyer Nichols and Son. 25 Parliament Street, 
1839. 28.2 cm. DA688.S654 

Contents: frontispiece, engraved portrait of 
Smith; title page with printer on verso; advertise- 
ment; table of contents and list of plates; biograph- 
ical memoir of the author (p. ix—xv) ; introduc- 
tion (p. 1-11); 30 numbered and titled etchings 
each filling a page; and 95 numbered pages of 
text. Postscript by the editor (p. [96]—99) ; final 
page with advertisement on verso. Numbers on 
plates 19 and 29 interchanged. Plates 14, 16, and 
18-30 signed with Smith’s monogram; plates 15, 16, 
18, 23, 25, 28, and 29 dated 1819. 


Smith, John Thomas. Etchings of remarkable beg- 
gars, itinerant traders and other persons of noto- 
riety in London and its environs, by John Thomas 
Smith. London, published . . . by John Thomas 
Smith, December Ist, 1815, No. 4 Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden. 36.5 cm. NE2195.57 

Contents: engraved title page with coat of arms 
of Westminster and London; 20 unnumbered etch- 
ings of the lower orders with Smith’s monogram 
and the inscription of the publisher. 


(Suhr, Christoffer] Der Ausruf in Hamburg, vor- 
gestellt in Ein hundert und Zwanzig colorirten 
Blattern gezeichnet und geazt von Professor [Chris- 
toffer] Suhr. Mit Erklarungen begleitet. [A facsimile 
edition bearing the imprint Hamburg, 1808, issued 
with an introduction by Dr. J. Heckscher. Berlin, 
Hermann Barsdorf, 1908] 23.6 cm. GT3450.S8 

Contents: colophon; preliminary title page; title 
page; four-page introduction; four-page index of 








plates; 22-page introduction by Heckscher; 146- 


page description of the plates; page of errata with 


instructions for bookbinder on verso; 120 plates. 


Ticklecheek, Timothy. The cries of London dis- 
playing the manners, customs and characters of 
various people who traverse London streets with 
articles to sell to which is added some pretty pdetry 
intended to amuse and instruct all good children 
with London and the country contrasted, written 
by Timothy Ticklecheek. Embellished with thirteen 
elegant copper plate prints, Youth’s Pocket Library, 
entered at Stationers Hall, London published by 
J. Fairburn, 146 Minories, 1797. 10.7 cm. 
GT 3450.T5 
Contents: frontispiece with engraving of flower 
seller; title page; preface (p. 3-8) ; text (p. 9-54) 
with engravings interspersed facing pages 13, 16, 
19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, 40, 45, 46. 


The uncle’s present, a new battledore. Published 
by Jacob Johnson, 147 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
n.d. 18 cm. PE1119.A1.U5 

Contents: alphabet table with 24 letters ac- 
companied by an appropriate crier in wood en- 
graving; letters U and J omitted. 


[Vernet, Carle] Cris de Paris dessinés d’aprés na- 
ture par C. Vernet. A Paris, chez Delpech quai 
Voltaire N° 3. [1822?] 36 cm. Rosenwald Coll. 

Contents: title page; 100 numbered, colored 
lithographs (plate 25 missing) signed on stone 
by the artist and with the inscription of the lithog- 
rapher ; French titles with cry below. 


Zompini, Gaetano. Le arti che vanno per via nella 
citta di Venezia inventate, ed incise da Gaetano 
Zompini. Agiuntavi una memoria di detto 
Autore . . . Venezia MDCCLXXXV (1785). 33 
cm. [Second edition] NE1713.Z7 1785 

Contents: title page; frontispiece with title; table 
of contents; 60 numbered but unsigned plates, each 
with a triplet in Italian and English translation 
pasted below. According to René Colas, Biblio- 
graphie Générale du costume et de la mode (Paris, 
1933), item 3120, the first edition of this work 
was published in 1753. 


Zompini, Gaetano. Le arti che vanno per via nella 
citta di Venezia inventate, ed incise da Gaetano 
Zompini. Published by Lackington Allen and Co. 


Temple of the Muses. Finsbury Square. 1803. 43.4 
cm. NE1713.Z7 1803 

Contents: frontispiece becomes title page with 
publisher’s entry; two pages of English verses; 60 
numbered (but unsigned) plates with Italian 
triplet. 


Single Sheets in the Prints and Photographs 
Division 


Adam, Victor. Cris de Paris et moeurs populaire 
dessinés par Victor Adam: Cries of Paris and 
plebian customs drawn by Victor Adam. Lith. de 
Lemercier. London, ist February 1832 published 
by Ch. Tilt, 86 Fleet Street; [Paris] publié le 1°" 
Fevrier 1832 par H. Jeannin rue du Croissant, no. 
20; New York, Ist Fevrier [sic] published by Bailly 
et [sic] Ward, no. 96 W. St. 

Sheet no. 1 with 15 lithographs of criers, cap- 
tioned in French and English. 


Adam, Victor. Cris de Paris et moeurs populaire 
dessinés par Victor Adam: Cries of Paris and ple- 
bian customs drawn by Victor Adam. Lith. de 
Lemercier. London, 1st March 1832, published by 
Ch. Tilt, 86 Fleet Street; publié a Paris 1°" Mars 
1832 par Jeannin, rue du Croissant, no. 20; New 
York, 1st March 1832 published by Bailly et [sic] 
Ward, no. 96 Wm. St. 

Sheet no. 2 with 15 lithographs of criers, cap- 
tioned in French and English. 


Duplessi-Bertaux, Jean. Suite des cris des marchands 
ambulants de Paris par J.D. Bertaux. _ 

Set of 12 numbered etchings signed with the 
initials of the artist except for nos. 2 and 3. Each 
image to outer border 8.5 x 5.8 cm. 


Le Prince, Jean Baptiste. Premiere suite de cris et 
divers marchands de Petersbourg et de Moscou, 
dessines d’apres nature. 

Six numbered etchings signed and dated either 
1764 or 1765. 


Le Prince, Jean Baptiste. 2™* suitte [sic] de divers 
cris de marchands de Russie. 


Six numbered etchings, three of which are signed 
and dated 1765. 


Le Prince, Jean Baptiste. III° suitte de divers cris 
de marchands de Russie. 


Six numbered etchings signed and dated either 
1767 or 1768. 
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All of the above reprinted in Oeuvres de Jean- 


Baptiste le Prince . . . Paris, chez... Basan & 
Poignant ...F. Chereau .. . MDCCLXXXII 
(1782). 


Rowlandson, Thomas. Cries of London. Rowland- 
son delin.; Merke sculp. London, pub Jan **, 1799 
at R. Ackermann’s 101 Strand. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8 of a set of eight -hand- 





colored etchings, each image including border ap- 
proximately 33.7 x 26.4 cm. 


Strassenbilder; sceneries to be seen in the streets; 
beeldenop de straten; sujets de la ville; figuras de 
calle. Bei F. G. Schulz in Stuttgart. 

Sheet no. 3, containing six scenes with captions 
in English, German, French, Dutch, Spanish. Hand- 
colored lithographs. 42.1 cm. (sheet). 
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A British political cartoon by 
James Gillray, satirizing 

the unpopular Lord 
Sandwich. Published by H. 
Humphrey of New Bond 
Street, London, on December 
3, 1796. In the Prints 

and Photographs Division. 
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THE 

GROWTH 

OF A 

FILM DIRECTOR 











by John B. Kuiper 


Griffith’s first four-reel film, Judith of 
Bethulia, was submitted to the Library for 
copyright registration in the form of a 
paper positive print on October 31, 

1913. The majority of the other early 
Griffith films in the Library’s 

collection were also printed on paper 
instead of the unstable cellulose 

nitrate then used by the motion-picture 
industry for release to theaters. In 

the scene above, Judith, played by Blanche 
Sweet, blesses the young mother, played 
by Lillian Gish. 


During the early part of 1908 an unusual 
man of 33 years began to work at the old 
Biograph Studios, 11 East 14th Street in New 
York City. Author, poet, and playwright by 
predisposition and a reasonably successful 
actor by practice and experience, David Wark 
Griffith began his work in the motion-picture 
medium first by acting in a short picture for 
the Edison Company and then by offering 
Biograph scenarios and plets as well as his 
other Thespian talents. 

The activity he must have observed at the 
14th Street studio could hardly have inspired 
serious meditation or even confidence in the 
expressive capabilities of his newly chosen 
field. Producing companies then ground out 
new subjects as quickly as possible and one day 
was considered the necessary time to film a 
“photoplay,” as the short, dramatic, seven-to- 
15-minute films of the day were called. 

New York production methods similar to 
those Griffith must have encountered at Bio- 
graph in 1908 were amusingly recorded by 
William Allen Johnson in the November 13, 
1909, issue of Harper's Weekly. Johnson re- 
ported that out-of-work stage actors congre- 
gated in a park at Broadway and 42d Street 
where they were told during the morning to 
report to the studio for shooting at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. When they arrived they dis- 


Mr. Kuiper is Head of the Motion Picture Section 
of the Prints and Photographs Division. 
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covered that they were to work on a set which 
resembled a wartime naval vessel. First they 
were outfitted in appropriate clothing; then 
came the rehearsal as described by Mr. 
Johnson: 


The regular stage requires many weeks for this 
sort of production; the moving picture studio takes 
only as many minutes. The expedition of the thing, 
the rapid improvisations of the performers, seem 
very remarkable to a layman. . . . The actors ask 
for explanations, if they require them. Sometimes 
the stage director changes his plot as he stages it; 
and, again competition is so keen that each is fearful 
to make known clearly the title and story for fear 
it will leak into a competitor’s hands before his 
copyright is obtained. . . . the stage director groups 
his men about the battleship . . . then he steps 
back, and folding his arms, regards them thought- 
fully. 


* * * * a” 


The first rehearsal takes but two minutes; the sec- 
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ond takes less . . . [during the third] the stage di- 
rector’s constant cry is: “Keep moving. Talk, smile, 
frown, yell—do something—keep awake!” .. . 

A hurried test is now made to see if the machine 
is working properly. . . . Less than fifteen minutes 
have been consumed and an entire act has been 
staged and reproduced. Other acts follow in the 
same quick course of procedure, and before the 
afternoon sun wanes a complete play has been en- 
acted and transferred to a film one thousand feet 
in length. 


The actors were paid five dollars and dis- 
missed. Within several weeks the photoplay 
was making the rounds of the theaters. Six 
months later it was retired or, as one reviewer 
put it, “stored away until it can be used again 
as fresh material, after the public has forgot- 
ten it.” ? 

From the situation just described we get 
one of our first pictures of an American film 
director. He had to be a coordinator and a 
bully. He capitalized on the accidental and 

















“the oath.” 


incidental to change the plot furnished him by 
the story writer while always keeping an eye 
out for camera troubles; he was also expected 
to trouble-shoot “the machine” if it broke 
down. 

During his tenure at Biograph from June 
1908 to October 1913, D. W. Griffith helped 
bring about substantial changes in the length 
of time a director could spend on a project 
and, what is more important, in the sophisti- 
cation and richness of the end product. It is 
axiomatic among film historians that Griffith 
was one of the greatest and most influential of 
all American motion picture directors. Most of 
them agree that although his influence was 
not appreciated until after he left Biograph, 
his work there was richly productive in terms 
of the variety of subjects he treated, the story- 
telling devices he utilized, and the motion- 
picture techniques he spurred technicians to 
develop. Griffith developed an extremely ef- 
fective method of motion picture story-telling, 





Scenes from Griffith films, listed from left to right: 


Although the film For Love of Gold, copyrighted August 11, 
1908, does not contain a change of camera set-up in the 
middle of a scene, as has been claimed, it is an interesting 
example of the style of acting used during the early years of 
Griffith’s tenure at the Biograph Company. 


The Lesser Evil, a 1912 film depicting the mutiny of smugglers, 
illustrates how Griffith cut rapidly from one set of characters 

to another to create suspense. Here he also used the “last minute 
rescue,” a plot device for which he later became famous. 


The idyllic landscape near the beginning of the film The Country 
Doctor (1909) is an example of Griffith’s use of scenery to create 
atmosphere rather than to advance the action of the story. 
Although this type of pictorial treatment was to become common- 
place as a film-making device, it was unusual at the early date 
when Griffith used it. 


Many of Griffith’s short Biograph films seem excessively moralistic 
today. In the shot from The Drunkard’s Reformation, copyrighted 
March 31, 1909, the father and his small daughter, huddled 
together in the lower left, are part of the audience at a stage play. 
The father has suddenly realized that the drunkard portrayed on 
the stage is a personification of himself. As a result, he takes 


a method that utilized almost every dramatic 
device he had learned during his apprentice- 
ship as a young actor and playwright on the 
popular stage of the day. The Biographs he 
produced served as his notebooks, sketchbooks, 
and story-outlines; a constant source of ex- 
perimentation in dramatic method which 
stocked his memory with notes on successes 
and failures and the methods by which each 
success was achieved and each failure ac- 
counted for. 

According to recent estimates, Griffith di- 
rected 494 short films and a four-reel feature, 
Judith of Bethulia, while he was at Biograph.? 
The paper positive print collection of the Li- 
brary contains 310 of these films, and there 
are a score of additional Biographs in the 
Mary Pickford collection. Thus the Library 
has the largest single group of early Griffith 
films that has survived the self-destructive 
tendencies of the celluloid nitrate base upon 
which all other copies were recorded. 
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Until the copyright law was amended in 
1912 to provide for copyrighting motion pic- 
tures, producers obtained protection for their 
films by depositing a paper print and having it 
registered as a still photograph. These paper 
prints, which form the basis of the Library’s 
holdings of early motion pictures, have out- 
lived most of .the original cellulose prints. 
Some original Biograph negatives still survive 
in other locations but they are not easily re- 
printed nor have they been restored consist- 
ently or thoroughly. After two decades of 
planning and work, the Griffith films in the Li- 
brary’s collection, as well as almost 3,000 other 
early titles from 1894 to 1912, have been pains- 
takingly rephotographed, image by image, as 
a result of a restoration program of the Library 
and the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. Now, too, an index to the entire col- 
lection by Kemp R. Niver has been published 
by the University of California Press.* For the 
first time since they were released nearly 60 
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The House With Closed Shutters 
(1910) is one of seven 
Biographs by Griffith on Civil 
War themes in the Library’s 
collection. The scene at the left 
depicts his realistic treatment 

of battles, and the other 
illustrates his resort to 
chauvinism. The sister of a 
cowardly Confederate soldier has 
assumed her brother’s identity 
and uniform to lead the troops 
with exaggerated flag waving. 


years ago, Griffith’s legacy has been restored 
for the new generation of film historians to 
study, sort, and clarify. 

And what is likely to be deduced a decade 
from now when the bright young film students 
in colleges and universities have looked, com- 
pared, and digested all the early Griffiths avail- 
able to them today? Although any definite 
conclusions seem somewhat premature, I be- 
lieve that certain errors that have been woven 
into the fabric of the Griffith legend will be 
promptly eliminated when the films them- 
selves are available. Foremost among these er- 
rors are misstatements about Griffith’s use of 
technical devices and his development, seem- 
ingly single-handed, of cinematic devices 
known today as the close-up, long-shot, fade- 
out, and the like. For example, it has often 
been said that Griffith first used a change of 
camera set-up in the middle of a scene in For 
Love of Gold (1908). A view of the film con- 
firms that no such change takes place.‘ 











Students of the motion-picture medium will 
surely note, however, a wonderful develop- 
ment in story-telling power from Griffith’s 
early to his late Biographs. His later films 
amply demonstrate how he began to break up 
his scenes into many different shots, often 
taken from different angles and distances. 
They will note, for example, that in The Less- 
er Evil (1912) he cut rapidly from one action 
or set of characters to another and in the 
process created suspense, contrast, or a start- 
ling juxtaposition that efficiently advances the 
action; and that as early as July 1909, in The 
Country Doctor, he used shots to build atmos- 
phere even though they did not directly ad- 
vance the story action. 

But above all I believe new students of the 
cinema will notice that what have been called 
Griffith’s “discoveries” deserve mention not 
because every one of his early films had some 
of them—many do not—but because Griffith 
used them in relationship to the response of 








From left to right: 


Griffith’s tendency to use moralistic themes is further 
illustrated by this scene from The Two Paths 
(1911). Here a contented family group, warmed by 
the bright glow of the fire, enjoys the comforts of a 
modest but secure life in contrast to the desolation 
and privation of an previously 
portrayed. 


errant sister 


Griffith loosely adapted many literary classics to his 
use. In plot structure When Kings Were the Law 
(1912) betrays the influence of The Three Mus- 
keteers by Alexandre Dumas, but a good deal of 
original work went into the sets and costumes. 


Inspired by Charles Kingsley’s poem The Three 
Fishers, Griffith made several pictorially attractive 
short films in and near what was then the fishing 
village of Santa Monica, Calif. Above is a scene 
from one of these films, The Unchanging Sea, copy- 
righted on May 7, 1910. 
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an audience. Today we may laugh at the ob- 
vious mawkishness of the despairing wife in 
The Expiation (1909) or at the oath of the 
drinking father in The Drunkard’s Reforma- 
tion (1909) ; we may feel embarrassed by the 
chauvinism of Civil War dramas like The 
House With Closed Shutters (1910) ; and we 
may regard The Two Paths (1911) as exces- 
sively moralistic or When Kings Were the 
Law (1912) and The Unchanging Sea 
(1910) as unduly pretentious and “literary.” 
But it will be a great deal more difficult for 
the scholars of the coming decade to discount 
the successful realization of the idealism and 
high aspirations which went into the making 
of such films, just as we have already learned 
not to discount the favorable reception they 
were accorded when they were originally re- 
leased. With all his faults and prejudices, 
Griffith’s treatment of humanity is still an 
affective one. 

In my opinion, at least two other qualities 
of Griffith’s work will attract the notice of 
young scholars. The paper print collection 
contains an unusual number of light-hearted 
family comedies, most of them directed during 
the first two years of the Biograph period. 
Griffith’s comedy work, as far as I know, has 
been completely unsurveyed. Social historians 





will also be interested in the characterizations 
and plots of the more “serious” films and the 
way they seem to describe the social mores and 
attitudes held in our country during what 
Walter Lord has called the Good Years, 1900 
to 1914. 

However, the study of Griffith Biographs 
by young people whose consuming interest is 
cinema will reveal that David Wark Griffith’s 
contribution to the motion picture remains 
solidly in the realm of film direction. When 
Griffith entered Biograph in 1908 there were 
only about 10 film directors of the coordinator- 
bully type. But by 1912 there were at least 
30 film directors and Epes Winthrop Sargent 
could write: 


One gratifying change is in the increased num- 
ber of directors in proportion to the number of pic- 
tures released each week. In some studios a single 
director is still required to make one or even two 
full releases & week, but there is a growing tendency 
to give a director more time on a subject and this 
helps the photoplay in that the script may be studied 
more carefully and the finer points brought out.* 


There can be little doubt that D. W. Grif- 
fith’s experimentation and growth at Biograph 
was one of the central factors behind this 
change. 


NOTES 


* John Collier, “Cheap Amusements,” Charities, 
20:75 (April 11, 1908). 

? The exact number of Griffith films made for 
Biograph is still a matter of conjecture because at 
that time credits and the names of cast members 
were not released or advertised. 

*Kemp R. Niver, Motion Pictures from the Li- 
brary of Congress Paper Print Collection 1894- 
1912 (Berkeley, 1967). See also his article “From 
Film to Paper to Film” in QJLC, 21:248-264 (Oc- 
tober 1964). 

‘It is understandable that until now, because 
film historians have been unable to consult the 
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actual films involved, such errors and misstate- 
ments about early motion pictures have occurred 
and have been repeated. In this respect see the 
comments on For Love of Gold in Linda Arvidson’s 
When the Movies Were Young (New York, 1925), 
p. 60-61; Iris Barry’s D. W. Griffith (New York, 
1965), p. 13; Lewis Jacobs’ Rise of the American 
Film (New York, 1939), p. 101-102; The Movies 
(New York, 1957), by Richard Griffith and Arthur 
Mayer, p. 25; and Kenneth MacGowan’s Behind 
the Screen (New York, 1965), p. 143. 

5 Epes Winthrop Sargent, “Progress in Photoplay 
Writing,” in Motion Picture Annual, 1912 (New 
York, 1912), p. 21. 








AMERICAN HISTORY 


ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 





by John C. Broderick and Grover Batts 


During February 1967 the Library of 
Congress commemorated “American History 
Month,” so designated by act of Congress, 
with an exhibit in its Manuscript Division. 
The exhibit aroused such widespread interest 
that it seemed unnecessarily wasteful to dis- 
continue it after only one month—the shortest 
in the calendar, at that—without some record 
of its existence more nearly permanent than 
the memories of those who viewed it. The ac- 
count that follows, therefore, with its associ- 
ated illustrations, seeks to convey some of the 
quality of a memorable exhibit. 

At the outset the exhibit required suitable 
focus and selection. It would have been pos- 
sible, for example, to observe American His- 
tory Month by exhibiting from the Library’s 
collections manuscripts of great historic im- 
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port: the rough draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Gettysburg Address in two 
manuscript versions, Andrew Jackson’s auto- 
graph notes on Nullification, or the several 
associated manuscripts documenting the evo- 
lution of Woodrow Wilson’s address outlining 
the Fourteen Points. An exhibition of notable 
private commentary on public events would 
have also held great appeal, beginning with 
George Washington’s private memoranda dur- 
ing the bleakest days of the Revolutionary 
War, continuing with Madison’s notes on the 
Constitutional Convention, and coming for- 


Mr. Broderick is Assistant Chief of the Manuscript 
Division and Mr. Batts is a Manuscript Librarian in 
the same division. 
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ward to the private World War II diaries of 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., and of Fleet Adm. 
William D. Leahy. In a sense, none of the ap- 
proximately 30 million manuscripts in the 
Library’s Manuscript Division would have 
been entirely irrelevant to the subject, for each 
one contributes in its own way to greater 
understanding of the American past. 

In the end, however, it was decided that the 
exhibit should concern itself, not with the 
great events or documents of American his- 
tory, but with American history itself—its 
theory and practice, its memorable achieve- 
ments, and the great practitioners of its art, 
whose skill and learning have contributed to 
the formation of a national memory and a 
usable and significant national past. 

The result was a selection of 29 items, 
chosen for their inherent interest but with due 
regard to inevitable limitations on exhibition 
space. Although each item won its place on its 
individual merits, relationships soon became 
apparent, and it is possible in retrospect to dis- 
cuss the selections under a few basic headings. 
All the items are listed at the end of this 
article, and those discussed are keyed to the list 
by identifying number. 

One of the most obvious (if least surprising ) 
conclusions about American history to be de- 
rived from the Library’s exhibit is that history 
has held a special fascination for leading pub- 
lic men in the United States. An early example 
of this interest is seen in the draft of a letter 
from Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Randolph, 
Jr., August 27, 1786 (2), in which he outlines 
a program of reading and study for the young 
student. For history, Jefferson recommends 
“original authors” and not “compilers,” for 
“an author who writes of his own times, or of 
times near his own, presents in his own ideas & 
manner the best picture of the moment of 
which he writes.” James Madison is also repre- 
sented by the draft of a letter (5) to Reynolds 
Chapman, January 25, 1821, in which he out- 
lines a plan of historical reading, including 
many of the same historical authors mentioned 
by Jefferson 35 years earlier. “No studies,” 
Madison wrote, “seem so well calculated to 
give a proper expansion to the mind 
as geography & history.” 
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While one would expect to find Jefferson 
and Madison, and Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson as well, enlisted in behalf of 
Clio, a less celebrated advocate among 
American Presidents is Benjamin Harrison, 
represented in the exhibit by a four-page 


autograph essay, “Qualifications Necessary To 


Form a Good Historian” (9), written Sep- 
tember 15, 1849, when he was a 16-year-old 
college student. To young Harrison “good 
hard common sense” was the principal quali- 
fication for a historian. “Without this, what- 
ever may be his other qualifications, I will 
not attempt to make a good historian of him.” 

In addition to making history and holding 
a high opinion of its value, leading public men 
in the United States have also been significant 
contributors to the American historical 
tradition. The holograph manuscript volume 
“Historical Notes of Virginia” (1) is an early 
example. It may have been expectations of 
this kind of contribution which led bookseller 
H. Huntington, Jr., to propose to octogena- 
rian James Madison in 1833 that he write 
a history of the United States, covering the 
half century since independence (7). Madi- 
son’s dry refusal, not shown in the exhibit, 
cited his “very advanced age & chronic indis- 
position as more than a sufficient answer to 
the enquiry you make.” Madison, of course, 
had made earlier contributions as had other 
leading members of the Revolutionary 
generation. Among the latter was Mercy Otis 
Warren, sister of James Otis and wife of Gen. 
James Warren, author of History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Termination of the American 
Revolution, published in 1805, the manu- 
script of which was shown (3). 

What might be called the amateur spirit 
has remained an important ingredient in 
American historical tradition, exemplified in 
the great Memoirs of Ulysses S. Grant (11). 
In 1885 Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan, an ex- 
perienced naval officer, was unexpectedly 
detailed to lecture on tactics and naval his- 
tory at the newly established Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport, R.I. The responsibility led 
to his formulation of a philosophy of naval 
power expressed first in his lectures and later 
in his celebrated book, The Influence of Sea 
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First and last pages of the letter from Theodore Roosevelt, then Civil Service Commissioner, 
congratulating Captain Mahan on his book on sea power. 


Power Upon History, 1660-1783 (1890), a 
classic of military theory. The Library’s ex- 
hibit showed some of Mahan’s notes for the 
book (13) and an enthusiastic letter from 
Theodore Roosevelt (14), which reads in 
part: “I am greatly in error if it does not 
become a naval classic.” 

Another example of notable historical work 
by one not professionally committed to the 
discipline of history is the manuscript (22) of 
James Ford Rhodes’ History of the Civil War 
(1917), for which the author received the 
Pulitzer prize. All through his working life as 
a businessman in the coal and iron industries 
Rhodes maintained a deep interest in Ameri- 
can history. Following his retirement he wrote 
a nine-volume History of the United States, 
of which the volumes covering the Civil 


War and the postwar period have a special 
authority. 

The professional historians were also 
represented, of course: Jared Sparks (8), 
one of the first to go directly to original 
sources in his research; Francis Parkman; 
Henry Adams; Frederick Jackson Turner; J. 
Franklin Jameson; Douglas S. Freeman; and 
Bruce Catton. 

Parkman was represented by a letter (10) 
to Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, March 1, 1850, 
in which he discusses his progress on the book 
to be published the following year as History 
of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. “I have gathered 
manuscript authorities in France, England, 
& this country, to the amount of several 
thousand pages,” he wrote Schoolcraft. The 
work of assembling information, however, was 
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incomplete. Hence the inquiry to Schoolcraft: 


“What are the sources from which a view . 


may be best obtained of the policy of the 
American government towards the Indian 
tribes?” 

Without authoritative information the his- 
torian’s arsenal is empty. A consciousness of 
the need to preserve and assemble original 
~ sources has been strong if not constant in the 
United States. Some of Jefferson’s utterances 
on the subject are widely known. In 1813 
John Adams, in a letter to Jefferson (4), de- 
plored the destruction of historical records, 
which he attributed to “Priests and Despots” 
and “Democrats, Rebells and Jacobins.” A 
century and a quarter later President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt assembled a small group in the 
White House to discuss his plans for a presi- 
dential library at Hyde Park, N.Y. Exhibited 
was one of the letters of invitation, to econo- 
mist Stuart Chase, with its accompanying 
memorandum (27), in which the President 
proposed to “set up for the first time in this 
country what might be called a source mate- 
rial collection relating to a specific period in 
our history.” 

One of the last three letters dictated by 
Woodrow Wilson before his death, letters 
which he was too ill to sign, was to Ray Stan- 
nard Baker (24), granting him exclusive first 
use of the Wilson papers for editorial and 
biographical work. “But I have it on my con- 
science,” Wilson wrote, “that you should know 
that I have not made the smallest beginning 
towards accumulating and making accessible 
the letters and papers we have in mind.” 
Baker vindicated Wilson’s confidence by edit- 
ing The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
(1925-26) and writing the Pulitzer prize- 
winning biography Woodrow Wilson: Life 
and Letters (1927-39). 

But the written record, however faithfully 
preserved, has more and more required the 
supplement of living memories. Oral history, 
as it is frequently called, has become electroni- 


cally sophisticated in recent years, but it re- 
mains basically the questioning of a partici- 
pant by a historian. An interesting example 
of this form of history is disclosed in the manu- 
script of Albert J. Beveridge’s What Is Back 
of the War? (1915). In the early months of 
World War I, Beveridge interviewed leading 
British and European personalities, including 
George Bernard Shaw. After transcribing the 
interview with Shaw, Beveridge submitted it 
to him. The page shown (20) reveals how 
extensively Shaw, in his tiny scrawl, virtually 
obliterated the record of the original interview 
to substitute second thoughts and more con- 
sidered phrasing. 

Parkman (10), Henry Adams (12), and 
Bruce Catton (29), historians of three sep- 
arate eras, all depended on copyists or, in 
modern terminology, research assistants in as- 
sembling materials. Nevertheless their histor- 
ies possess great individuality and are recog- 
nizably the final work of a single writer. 
Many historical tasks, on the other hand, re- 
quire the joint action of historians working 
together. One such project was the Dictionary 
of American Biography, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. A 
copy of the letter of invitation to Allen John- 
son to serve as editor was exhibited (25). The 
letter came from J. Franklin Jameson, who 
concluded his great career of service to history 
and historians as chief of the division of the 
Library of Congress in which the American 
history exhibit was shown. 

An earlier letter to Jameson from Frederick 
Jackson Turner (18) pertained to another 
example of cooperative historical scholarship, 
the American Historical Review, official pub- 
lication of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. It concerned editorial policy of the 
Review, of which in 1910 Jameson was manag- 
ing editor and Turner a new member of the 
board of editors. “In general,” Turner wrote, 
“T think we should enter the overlapping fields 
more—the borderland between history in its 


A page of the manuscript for Albert J. Beveridge’s What Is Back of the War? George Bernard Shaw has 
edited the transcription of the author’s interview with him. 
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incomplete. Hence the inquiry to Schoolcraft: 
“What are the sources from which a view 
may be best obtained of the policy of the 
American government towards the Indian 
tribes?” 

Without authoritative information the his- 
torian’s arsenal is empty. A consciousness of 
the need to preserve and assemble original 
sources has been strong if not constant in the 
United States. Some of Jefferson’s utterances 
on the subject are widely known. In 1813 
John Adams, in a letter to Jefferson (4), de- 
plored the destruction of historical records, 
which he attributed to “Priests and Despots” 
and “Democrats, Rebells and Jacobins.” A 
century and a quarter later President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt assembled a small group in the 
White House to discuss his plans for a presi- 
dential library at Hyde Park, N.Y. Exhibited 
was one of the letters of invitation, to econo- 
mist Stuart Chase, with its accompanying 
memorandum (27), in which the President 
proposed to “set up for the first time in this 
country what might be called a source mate- 
rial collection relating to a specific period in 
our history.” 

One of the last three letters dictated by 
Woodrow Wilson before his death, letters 
which he was too ill to sign, was to Ray Stan- 
nard Baker (24), granting him exclusive first 
use of the Wilson papers for editorial and 
biographical work. “But I have it on my con- 
science,” Wilson wrote, “that you should know 
that I have not made the smallest beginning 
towards accumulating and making accessible 
the letters and papers we have in mind.” 
Baker vindicated Wilson’s confidence by edit- 
ing The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
(1925-26) and writing the Pulitzer prize- 
winning biography Woodrow Wilson: Life 
and Letters (1927-39). 

But the written record, however faithfully 
preserved, has more and more required the 
supplement of living memories. Oral history, 
as it is frequently called, has become electroni- 


cally sophisticated in recent years, but it re- 
mains basically the questioning of a partici- 
pant by a historian. An interesting example 
of this form of history is disclosed in the manu- 
script of Albert J. Beveridge’s What Is Back 
of the War? (1915). In the early months of 
World War I, Beveridge interviewed leading 
British and European personalities, including 
George Bernard Shaw. After transcribing the 
interview with Shaw, Beveridge submitted it 
to him. The page shown (20) reveals how 
extensively Shaw, in his tiny scrawl, virtually 
obliterated the record of the original interview 
to substitute second thoughts and more con- 
sidered phrasing. 

Parkman (10), Henry Adams (12), and 
Bruce Catton (29), historians of three sep- 
arate eras, all depended on copyists or, in 
modern terminology, research assistants in as- 
sembling materials. Nevertheless their histor- 
ies possess great individuality and are recog- 
nizably the final work of a single writer. 
Many historical tasks, on the other hand, re- 
quire the joint action of historians working 
together. One such project was the Dictionary 
of American Biography, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. A 
copy of the letter of invitation to Allen John- 
son to serve as editor was exhibited (25). The 
letter came from J. Franklin Jameson, who 
concluded his great career of service to history 
and historians as chief of the division of the 
Library of Congress in which the American 
history exhibit was shown. 

An earlier letter to Jameson from Frederick 
Jackson Turner (18) pertained to another 
example of cooperative historical scholarship, 
the American Historical Review, official pub- 
lication of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. It concerned editorial policy of the 
Review, of which in 1910 Jameson was manag- 
ing editor and Turner a new member of the 
board of editors. “In general,” Turner wrote, 
“I think we should enter the overlapping fields 
more—the borderland between history in its 


A page of the manuscript for Albert J. Beveridge’s What Is Back of the War? George Bernard Shaw has 
edited the transcription of the author’s interview with him. 
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on July 9, 1813, in which Adams deplored the sometimes willful destruction of historical records. 
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older conception, and economics, politics, so- 
ciology, psychology, geography, etc.” After 
illustrating his point with specific recommen- 
dations, Turner continued: “Of course we 
both agree that history is so extensive as to 
include these topics. The questions are: can 
the men with proper historical training be 
found ; and can subjects be selected on which 
they will write, and which will be desired by 
the constituency of the Review . . . . I think 
there is little doubt that all these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative.” | 

The issue raised in Turner’s letter is peren- 
nial and classic for historians. Is history more 
nearly related to literature or to sociology, the 
humanities or the social sciences? A sharp 
exchange between John Hay and Charles 
Francis Adams (15, 16) touches on the sub- 
ject. More to the point is a letter of 1913 
from Henry Cabot Lodge to Theodore Roose- 
velt (19) concerning authenticity in depicting 
the past. Lodge considered that Thomas 
Carlyle’s French Revolution (“more of an epic 
poem than a history”) and Charles Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities “have given a more vivid 
impression of what the French Revolution 
actually was to English speaking people than 
any other books. Of course I do not set up 
either as a model for history, but the genius 
of the two writers has conveyed the great im- 
pression.” Lodge also praised Edmund Gib- 
bon. “I read over, a few years ago, the new 
edition of Gibbon which was edited by 
[John B.] Bury, preeminently a representative 
of the scientific school, and I was astonished 
to find how little there was that even a scholar 
like Bury could find to correct.” 

Nearly 10 years earlier, while President, 
Roosevelt had commented on Bury as typical 
of the incomplete historian, in a letter to Sir 
George Trevelyan (17). “The great historian 
must of course have the scientific spirit which 
gives the power of research, which enables one 
to marshal and weigh the facts; but unless his 
finished work is literature of a very high type 
small will be his claim to greatness.” In the 
same letter the President referred to “a pre- 
posterous little organization called I think the 
American Historical Association, which, when 
I was just out of Harvard and very ignorant, 
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I joined.” His objections were directed toward 
“conscientious, industrious, painstaking little 
pedants.” 

If recent histories have seemed to some in- 
sufficiently humane, to others they have 
seerned insufficiently exact. Some envision an 
opposition between the humanities and the 
social sciences, but others see a more funda- 
mental opposition between the social sciences, 
including history, and the physical sciences. 
They see the latter advancing steadily while 
the social sciences have little to show for their 
pretensions. A vigorous demur came in 1947 
from the distinguished historian Charles A. 
Beard. In response to a questionnaire dis- 
tributed by Stuart Chase, Beard offered “Some 
Reflections on the Social‘Sciences after Fifty- 
odd Years of Studying the Same” (28) . “Note 
well,” he wrote. “The physical sciences are not 
‘ahead’ or ‘in advance’ of the social sciences. 
The idea is: in itself a mere analogy... . 
Considering the bewildering complications 
and unacccuntable antics of human beings in 
their social relations . . . and the extent to 
which the social sciences have provided work- 
able descriptions of all and sundry such antics, 
I venture to say that the social sciences rep- 
resent powers of discernment, description, and 
ordering equal to, or greater than, those em- 
ployed in the physical science.” A physicist 
“would lose his highly trained mathematical 
mind” if he sought to understand even so 
limited a historical subject as the origin, 
spread, and consequences of World War II. 

It was fitting and perhaps inescapable that 
Thomas Jefferson, whose abundant spirit pre- 
sides over the national library which his own 
private library helped to form, should figure 
so largely in any exhibition on this theme and 
in this place. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
among competing voices he be given the last 
word. Writing to Hugh P. Taylor in 1823 (6), 
Jefferson advised that “it is the duty of every 
good citizen to use all the opportunities, which 
occur to him, for preserving documents re- 
lating to the history of our country.” Many 
such documents have been preserved and 
wisely used by historians. The exhibition dis- 
played by the Library of Congress in February 
1967 sought to provide a partial indication of 








the place of history in our national life from 
the earliest days to the present. 


The exhibition will be shown again 


throughout the month of February 1968. 
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WEST 
GERMAN 


EDUCATION 
A Survey 


by Arnold H. Price 





To survey German education, as this article 
purports to do, means also to review its history 
briefly and to recall its impact on the Ameri- 
can scene during the last century. From the 
kindergarten to the seminar it left its mark on 
the evolving public school system and the de- 
velopment of graduate schools in the United 
States. Even after the American system of edu- 
cation had emerged, many students from the 
United States continued to do advanced work 
at German universities, thus broadening the 
outlook of American scholarship. It was 
therefore no accident that so many German 
scholars trying to flee Nazi persecution sought 
and found refuge in the United States after 
1933, a development that became a major 
factor in establishing American research in 
its present prominent position. 

The defeat of Germany in 1945 and Ameri- 
can participation in the military government 
of that country reversed this traditional role, as 
U.S. authorities tried to contribute the best 
elements of the American heritage to the re- 
building of German education.’ American in- 
terest in West Germany’s cultural develop- 
ment has continued. Monographs and journals 
reflecting German advances in research are 
sought eagerly by American university li- 
braries, the exchange of instructors and stu- 
dents flourishes, and American contributions 
to the field of German studies, particularly 
in the field of history, continue unabated.* 

In a broader sense, the changes German 
education is undergoing are also of interest 
because of their general implications. Many 
of the underlying problems are not unlike 
those found in other industrialized countries. 
Over there, as here, the rapid expansion of 
educational facilities touches upon a variety 
of facets, such as state-church relations, stu- 
dent motivation, or integration of under- 
privileged groups.* 

German concern for the educational system 
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is not limited to professional pedagogues, nor 


is it confined to an interdisciplinary academic | 


discussion ; it has also developed into a running 
public debate, whose nature is perhaps best 
characterized by mentioning some of the 
stirring publications that are advocating 
change. A series of articles that appeared early 
in 1964 in the weekly Christ und Welt under 
the title “The Debacle of German Education” 
evoked so many comments, including a debate 
in the West German parliament, that it was 
recast to include these criticisms and was pub- 
lished as a book.’ The author, a Heidelberg 
theology professor, claims on the basis of re- 
cent statistics that by 1970 the West German 
teacher shortage will be so acute as to require 
all college graduates of the intervening years 
to take up teaching to overcome it. West Ger- 
many ranks low compared with other Euro- 
pean countries, he maintains, in regard to the 
relative number of its current high school 
graduates; furthermore, among the various 
West German school systems such large differ- 
ences in effectiveness exist that many function 
at a level substantially below average. 

Equally startling is Karl Erlinghagen’s 
thesis that German Catholics as a group are 
less well educated than their Protestant count- 
erparts.® The author, a member of the Society 
of Jesus and a professor of education, uses ex- 
tensive statistics to argue his point and makes 
a balanced analysis of the historical forces af- 
fecting the role of Catholics in Germany. 

Another problem besetting the West 
German educational system is treated by Hans 
Dichgans in a book whose persuasive title may 
be translated as Start Earning Only at Age 
30? * Dichgans, a member of the West German 
parliament, wants to reduce the rather long 
period of schooling and academic training re- 
quired in West Germany for admission to 
many professions. Citing pertinent statistics, 
he asks why a West German high school teach- 
er should have to start his career at age 30, 
when comparable training can be finished five 
years sooner in other countries. 

These brief references to the current debate 
should suffice to demonstrate its essentially 
pragmatic character, to point to its preoccu- 
pation with immediate utilitarian aims, to in- 


dicate its reliance on facts, and to note the ex- 
tent to which ideological issues have lost in 
significance. 

The high level of this discussion and the 
realistic attitude it entails reflect largely the 
emergence of a new social consciousness, which 
has manifested itself in the broad development 
of social legislation, in a closer cooperation be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic groups, espe- 
cially in the political field and in a new flow- 
ering of sociological research. 

The new consciousness can also be observed 
in the role youth has assumed during the last 
20 years to the surprise and relief of many ob- 
servers who had feared the rise of another 
Nazi generation. German youth of the post- 
war period has been disinterested in extreme 
political movements and, in contrast to the 
interwar generation, is essentially pragmatic, 
being reluctant to commit itself on contro- 
versial issues. 

Conversely, there has been in West Germany 
a substantial interest in assessing and under- 
standing the role of postwar youth. The title 
of the best known effort in this respect— 
Die skeptische Generation—has become the 
popularly accepted identification of the new 
generation.® This classic work by a leading 
sociologist has through its extensive reliance 
on public opinion polls and its penetrating 
analysis laid the foundation for the scholarly 
evaluation of postwar trends. 

A more recent study points to the changes 
of the last 10 years, discerning a development 
away from skepticism toward more positive 
attitudes than those of the immediate postwar 
generation.® Other empirical studies analyze 
such interesting aspects as political and reli- 
gious concepts,’® the world of the young 
tough," and that of the young working girl.’” 
The problem of low performance in school has 
also been investigated.** 

One aspect related to the current outlook of 
West German youth revolves around its train- 
ing for responsible citizenship, a subject that 
has evoked special concern among domestic 
and foreign observers. The introduction of 
such a democratic civics program into the 
curriculum has encountered numerous diffi- 
culties, inherent in the development of any 
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The recently founded University of Bochum houses several institutes for advanced study. This photograph, 
like the others in this article, was furnished by the German Information Center, New York. 


new subject of instruction. In addition, the 
memories and commitments of the recent 
past, as well as the absence of a successful 
democratic tradition in Germany, still exer- 
cise a restraining influence on this program. 
There are undoubtedly many shortcom- 
ings remaining in this field,** but it should 
also be pointed out that vigorous efforts on all 
levels have resulted in the evolution of a 
substantial ‘curriculum and, in contrast to the 
Weimar period, in an overall positive class- 
room atmosphere in the teaching of civics.*® 

Leading in these efforts has been the Fed- 
eral Agency for Political Education (Bundes- 
zentrale fiir politische Bildung, formerly Bun- 
deszentrale fiir Heimatdienst) , which has not 
only enriched school curricula through its 
publications and contests** but has also 
reached the general public through its weekly, 
Das Parlament." 

Government policies are complemented by 
the active interest of educators, sociologists, 
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political scientists, and other independent ob- 
servers in the development of a sound pro- 
gram. Leading men in these fields have come 
forth with detailed expositions,’* a special 
journal serves as an enlightened forum of 
discussion,’® and an up-to-date bibliography 
is also available.” Attention has also been 
paid to pupil attitudes and their develop- 
ment,?* as well as to the history of political 
education.” Yet the field is still suffering from 
growing pains, if one is to judge it from the 
uneven treatment employed in some of the 
textbooks.”* 

In some respects the state of training for citi- 
zenship is typical of the dilemmna which West 
German education is facing generally. Great 
strides are being made on all levels to extend 
the system of instruction to meet the growing 
needs of an industrialized society, but such 
an expansion takes more than just allocating 
funds. With public expenditures for educa- 
tion and research having about doubled 














between 1958 and 1964, a concerted effort 


to direct this growth has had to be made.” : 


Since education is under the jurisdiction of the 
various states, special planning authorities 
have had to be organized. Among them the 
Permanent Conference of State Education 
Ministers (Standige Konferenz der Kultus- 
minister der Lander in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, founded in 1946), the Council 
for Advanced Studies (Wissenschaftsrat, 
founded in 1958), and the German Research 
Association (Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, reestablished in 1949) have been par- 
ticularly active in charting, coordinating, and 
directing this expansion, which is expected to 
continue for some time.”® Particular attention 
is being paid to mastering the art of efficient 
planning, for which systematic concepts have 
been developed, partly on the basis of the 
American experience in this field.2* There is 
also a growing awareness that the broadening 
of the educational process by increasing in- 
struction at all levels is not only a question 
of providing opportunities for higher educa- 
tion to those classes in the society that have 
traditionally not been exposed to such train- 
ing, but also a problem of motivating them 
to avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered. It is surprising how much apathy and 
prejudice toward higher education recent 
surveys have found in Germany, a country 
with a tradition of literacy and public educa- 
tion, a rather. homogeneous population, and 
a high degree of economic development.”* 
Many of these problems concern them- 
selves with the management and development 
of specific institutions, particularly the uni- 
versities and colleges.”* These are not only 
questions of postwar reconstruction and of 
adjusting to modern scientific and techno- 
logical developments but also of internal or- 
ganization and of serving society effectively. 
German universities can no longer withdraw 
into their ivory towers; they have become 
mammoth enterprises and essential compo- 
nents of an industrial economy dependent on 
research. Much of the discussion on university 
reform has therefore stressed sociological fac- 
tors, although loftier aspects have not been 
entirely overlooked.” In comparison to the 














































increase in faculty, the expansion of facilities, 
and the founding of new institutions, progress 
in reforming the structure and the curriculum 
has been much slower. Attempts to introduce 
elements of a liberal arts program have not 
resulted in major changes. More has been 
achieved by developing fields of concentration 
for various institutions, and the new universi- 
ties have often made organizational innova- 
tions, such as the establishment of departments 
as mainstays of academic administration. The 
initiative for reform has come largely from 
the Council for Advanced Studies, which did 
the spadework in assessing the relative 
strength of various scholarly fields within the 
German academic community. More recently, 
in 1966, it proposed that regular university 
instruction be divided into two major com- 
ponents, one designed to train professionals, 
such as lawyers, physicians, or teachers, and 
the other devoted to advanced studies for the 
development of research talent.*° 


With the old building in the background, a new gen- 
eration of students crosses the School Square of 
the University of Munich. 
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Probably the most spectacular achievement 
has been the establishment of new universities. 
In the immediate postwar period new univer- 
sities were founded in Mainz, Saarbriicken 
(University of the Saarland), and in West 
Berlin (Free University), and in 1957 the 
college in Giessen was expanded to become 
again a university. More recent additions to 


this list are the institutions at Bochum, Con- 
stance, Regensburg, and Diisseldorf (the 
latter two by enlarging existing colleges), 
while others are still in the planning stage.** 
Many campuses have therefore a new look, 
and even where older surroundings prevail, 
students give academic life a modern air. 
Students as a group favor university reform; 
they are politically sophisticated and no 
longer embrace the nationalistic attitudes so 
prevalent during the Weimar period. Dueling 
fraternities survive but receive little support 
from the student body as a whole,** and the 
number of foreign students increased by 900 
percent between 1951 and 1961.** 

Yet the university still functions essentially 
in its traditional role as an institution of the 
middle and upper classes, being unable to 
attract an appreciable number of working 
class students. It is also still attended mainly 
by men.* 

West German universities and colleges have 
benefited by the extensive government-sup- 
ported research program, which has provided 
funds for special projects, new facilities, and 
fellowships.**° These efforts channel federal, 
state, and private funds into a carefully co- 
ordinated program. Perhaps the steps under- 
taken to restore and develop library resources 
alone might well illustrate the complexity of 
this task. War losses have had to be replaced, 
gaps in non-German holdings have had to be 
filled, collections have had to be increased to 
meet greater demands for library services, and 
new institutions have had to be equipped with 
libraries.*° 

Conversely, academic institutions have con- 
tributed to the molding of the present school 
systeth through their research in the field of 
education, a subject that has undergone im- 
portant changes in the postwar period.*’ Here 
too the approach has become more pragmatic 
and has been directed toward social adjust- 
ment to a greater degree than before. Of spe- 
cial interest in this connection are the recent 
German studies on social concepts in educa- 
tion and on programming instruction.** As a 


A crowded lecture hall at the new Free University 
in West Berlin. 








result, classrooms and the designs of new 
school buildings have taken on a new look. 

Moreover, German scholarship has begun to 
question the 19th-century trend of increasing 
state control over the school system and has 
pointed to its role in the formation of national 
attitudes.*® 

Control of the postwar school system *° by 
the individual states has permitted a certain 
measure of reform, mostly on a regional or 
local level. Especially the city states have led 
in the effort to overcome the traditional di- 
vision of the schools into three systems, one 
for the upper, one for the middle, and one for 
the lower classes in society.** Another aspect 
of the shifting social scene is the changing 
position of the teacher. Ever since the Weimar 
period, college training has increasingly been 
required for certification, but the social and 
financial benefits for teachers have not risen 
at a corresponding rate. High school teachers, 
on the other hand, who traditionally were uni- 
versity trained, find that other professional 
careers have become more attractive. Recent 
sociological analyses describe in detail various 
aspects of this dilemma, including lack of 
motivation to make teaching a career and low 
morale of the teaching staffs.** The resulting 
teacher shortages have become a matter of 
serious concern.** 

The high school (or Gymnasium) still 
forms the cornerstone of the educational sys- 
tem, as its successful completion qualifies for 
admission to the university.** In the past it 
has been criticized primarily for limiting it- 
self to a college preparatory curriculum and 
for functioning essentially as a school for chil- 
dren of the well-to-do. In response to such 
pressures, a supplementary system has been 
developed which enables other pupils to pre- 
pare for a higher education without having 
to go through high school.*® With only a frac- 
tion of children attending high school and 
with the increased need for more students to 
enter college, the focus of criticism has shifted 
toward an evaluation of the actual perform- 
ance of the Gymnasium. Thus admission prac- 
tices and their effects have been closely scruti- 
nized,** and the relative ineffectiveness of this 
institution in terms of a high rate of drop- 


outs *7 and of graduates who will not enter 
college “* has been investigated. 

Primary and intermediate schools have not 
been subjected to such critical scrutiny as the 
Gymnasium.** The changing pattern of urban 
life has brought about a movement advocat- 
ing the introduction of an all-day school, de- 
signed especially for children of working 
parents,°° while rural schools have had to 
make major adjustments to keep pace in a pre- 
dominantly urban society.™* 

One of the most complex problems besetting 
primary schools is the institution of the 
denominational school (Bekenntnisschule) , 
which is prevalent in many states. The prob- 
lem is not one of providing religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, as such, but it is con- 
cerned with the concept that certain public 
primary schools must identify themselves in 
their policies with one of the established reli- 
gious denominations. These denominational 
schools date back as an institution to the early 
modern period, when‘the country was clearly 
divided into Protestant and Catholic areas. 
The industrialization of Germnay resulted in 
increased mobility of labor and in the urbani- 
zation of the country, developments which 
started to obliterate. this clear-cut division. 
The mass migrations of World War II and the 
postwar years extended this process to most 
rural areas. Few school districts therefore re- 
main that serve children of one denomination 
only. While the denominational school does 
not exist in the city states, it is the predomi- 
nant type in some states, such as Bavaria, since 
their postwar development has been largely 
a matter of state rather than federal legisla- 
tion. The reason for these regional differences 
lies in the fact that the role of the churches 
varies from state to state. While this has been 
one of the most debated issues in state politics, 
there are signs of a new approach. The new 
social consciousness that emerged in the post- 
war period is not inclined toward a new 
Kulturkam pf; it has questioned the feasibility 
of maintaining in many communities what 
amounts to two separate school systems and 
has displayed a much greater willingness to 
work out compromise solutions than at any 
previous time.*? 
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Young German schoolchildren in a metropolitan elementary school in Frankfurt am Main. The new class- 
4 room design is complemented by modern teaching methods. 


The primary schools, which provides eight 
or nine years of schooling, are supplemented 
by subsequent instruction, which may take the 
form of the traditional apprenticeship or at- 
tendance at vocational or similar schools. Ap- 
prentices and all others not enrolled in a full- 
time program of instruction are required to 
attend a part-time continuation school for 
several years after leaving primary school. 
Altogether, there is a host of facilities offering 
a variety of career opportunities.®* Training by 
master craftsmen in their own shops continued 
unabated into the postwar period, and recently 
there has been an increase in the number of 
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vocational schools and large training work- 
shops in fields requiring more complex in- 
struction.** Efforts are being made to provide 
comparable training opportunities for girls 
aid for farm youth, groups that had not been 
covered by the traditional craft system. 

In contrast to vocational training, adult 
education never had a firm standing in Ger- 
many, where the class structure coincided for a 
long time with sharp differentiations in the 
educational level. What progress adult educa- 
tion had made by 1933 was reduced by Nazi 
anti-cultural policies. Its revival in the postwar 
period received the support of the churches 














through their development of special acad- 
emies. The Council for Advanced Studies has: 
also interested itself in adult education. 


To sum up: West Germany is making great 
and vigorous efforts to meet its educational 
needs, but the battle is not won yet. 
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Problem des vorzeitigen Abgangs von der Univer- 
sitat (Munich, 1965; Studien zur Soziologie, 4). For 
a brief survey of the educational status of West Ger- 
man women see Hanna-Renate Laurien’s “Frauen- 
bildung,” in Stimmen der Zeit, 179: 194-204 
(1967). 

* Wissenschaftsrat, Empfehlungen (Tibingen, 
1960— ) and Leo W. Brandt (ed.), Aufgaben deut- 
scher Forschung (2d ed. Cologne, 1956-58. 4 vol.). 

* Gisela von Busse, West German Library Devel- 
opments Since 1945 (Washington, Library of Con- 
gress, 1962). 

* For informative reference works see Paédagogik, 
edited by Hans Hermann Groothoff (Frankfurt, 
1964; Das Fischer Lexikon; Enzyklopadie des 
Wissens, 36); Padagogisches Lexikon, by Hans 
Hermann Groothoff and Martin Stallmann (Stutt- 
gart, 1961); Lexikon der Pdadagogik (Freiburg, 
1952-64. 5 vol.); and Handbuch zur Jugendfor- 
schung, by Studienbiiro fiir Jugendfragen (Munich, 
1961). For background surveys see Theodor Wil- 
helm’s Paédagogik der Gegenwart (3d ed. Stuttgart, 
1963; Kréners Taschenausgabe, vol. 248) and Fritz 
Blattner’s Geschichte der Pddagogik (ilth ed. 
Heidelberg, 1965). 

“J. H. Whang, Die Entwicklung der padagogi- 
schen Soziologie in Deutschland (Ratingen, 1963) ; 
and Werner Correll, Programmiertes Lernen und 
schépferisches Denken (Munich, 1965). 

* Ernst Weymar, Das Selbstverstandnis der Deut- 
schen (Stuttgart, 1961) ; and Harm Prior, “Staats- 
schule und Beamtenlehrer in Deutschland,” Das 
Parlament, vol. 16, no. 30 (July 27, 1966), 
supplement. 

“For general works see Theodore Huebner’s The 
Schools of West Germany (New York, 1962) and 
Franz Hilker’s Die Schulen in Deutschland (3d ed. 
Bad Nauheim, 1963). See also Fritz Joachim Weiss’ 
Entwicklungstendenzen des Besuchs allgemein- 
bildender Schulen in den Landern der Bundesrepu- 
blik Deutschland (Frankfurt, 1964). 

“A critical evaluation of school reform can be 
found in Helmut Schelsky’s Anpassung oder Wider- 
stand? Soziologische Bedenken zur Schulreform (3d 
ed. Heidelberg, 1963). Berlin innovations are de- 
scribed by Fritz Heerwagen in his Priiffeld des 
Neuen: Berlin als Pionier des Bildungspolitik 
(Diisseldorf, 1966). 

“Udo Undeutsch, Motive der Abiturienten fiir 
die Wahl oder Ablehnung des Volksschullehrer- 
berufs (Frankfurt, 1964); Eduard Schuh, Der 


Volksschullehrer: Stérfaktoren im Berufsleben und 
thre Riickwirkung auf die Einstellung im Beruf 
(Frankfurt, 1962) ; Wolfgang Lempert, Der Gewer- 
belehrer: Eine soziologische Leitstudie (Stuttgart, 
1962; Géttinger Abhandlungen zur Soziologie, vol. 
7); and Ilse Gahlings and Elle Moering, Die Volks- 
schullehrerin (Heidelberg, 1961; Beitrége zur 
Soziologie des Bildungswesens, vol. 2). 

“ Frankfurt am Main, Deutsches Institut fiir In- 
ternationale Padagogische Forschung, Lehrer- 
mangel und Lehrernachwuchs (Stuttgart, 1965). 

“Fritz Blattner, Das Gymnasium (Heidelberg, 
1960). 

“ Giinther Schnuer and Heinz Forster, Der zweite 
Bildungsweg in den Landern der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (Neuwied, 1966). 

“Franz Hess and others, Die Ungleichheit der 
Bildungschancen: Soziale Schranken im Zugang zur 
héheren Schule (Olten, 1966). 

“ Robert Burger, Liegt die héhere Schule richtig? 
Umfang und Ursachen des vorzeitigen Abgangs von 
héheren Schulen (Freiburg, 1963). 

“ Walter Hoffmann, Abiturienten in nichtakade- 
mischen Berufen (Heidelberg, 1960; Beitraége zur 
Soziologie des Bildungswesens, vol. 1). 

“ For intermediary schools see Heinrich Wilhelm 
Brandau’s Die mittlere Bildung in Deutschland 
(Weinheim, 1959; Géttinger Studien zur Padagogik, 
no. 2). For schools for the handicapped see Eber- 
hard Schomburg’s Die Sonderschulen in der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland (Berlin, 1963). The extension 
of the primary school from 8 to 9 years is discussed 
by Hans Backhaus in his Das neunte Schuljahr 
(Heidelberg, 1963). 

Hans Linde, Die Tagesschule (Heidelberg, 
1963). 

* See for instance Georg M. Riickriem’s Die Situ- 
ation der Volksschule auf dem Lande (Munich, 
1965). 

“Ernst Christian Helmreich, Religious Educa- 
tion in German Schools: An Historical Approach 
(Cambridge, 1959). 

“Friedrich Schlieper, Handwérterbuch der 
Berufserziehung (Cologne, 1964); Fritz Blattner, 
ed., Handbuch fiir das Berufsschulwesen (Heidel- 
berg, 1960); and Wilhelm Hudde and Martin 
Schmiel, Handbuch des landwirtschaftlichen Bil- 
dungswesens (Munich, 1965). 

“ Ekkehard Eichberg, Die Lehrwerkstatt im In- 
dustriebetrieb (Weinheim, 1965; Pddagogische 
Studien, vol. 11). 

*® Werner Picht, Das Schicksal der Volksbildung 
in Deutschland (Brunswick, 1950). 
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ONGS TO 
YMPHONIES 


Recent Acquisitions of the Music Division 











by Edward N. Waters 


Great satisfaction was reflected in the open- 
ing statement of last year’s report on music 
acquisitions. This year’s report can reflect 
even greater. The flow of manuscripts, letters, 
early imprints, and the like, not to mention a 
remarkable afray of miscellaneous items, was 
truly overwhelming in augmenting the Music 
Division’s reservoir of original sources. Again 
most of the currently received treasures have 
come as gifts. Donors’ interest in and gen- 
erosity to the Music Division guided much rare 
material to its shelves, and without their sup- 
port our receipts would be slender indeed. 


The initial is from La Guerre’s Cantates francoises, 
described on page 80. 





Mr. Waters is Assistant Chief of the Music Division. 
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Many composers who presented their own 
manuscripts are mentioned in the following 
pages. The Heineman Foundation for Re- 
search, Educational, Charitable and Scientific 
Purposes, Inc., for years a loyal and beneficent 
friend, made it possible to acquire many sig- 
nificant documents. Robert O. Lehman gave 
the Library a vast quantity of holographs of 
Alexander von Zemlinsky and deposited an 
oil portrait of Beethoven painted from life. 
Miss Marya Mannes sent to Washington a 
substantial quantity of manuscripts of Leopold 
Damrosch as well as a large assemblage of 
papers relating to the Damrosch family. Other 
donors also augmented the division’s stock of 
essential material, and when the reader finishes 
this account of the past year’s increment, he 
will understand how dependent the Library is 
on the bounty of others. 











Holographs of Deceased Composers 


Forty years ago the Ballet mécanique of 
George Antheil (1900-59) was a succés de 
scandale, and the young man was hailed as a 
destructive iconoclast. It is true that no sub- 
sequent work was quite so idiosyncratic, but 
- he cultivated an artistic independence that 
seemed to divert him from the main stream 
of composers. During the past year his widow 
gave the Library 10 of his holographs which 
are thoroughly characteristic of his aims in 
the latter half of his life. 

Campaign, which Antheil wrote in 1943, is 
a symphonic suite in four movements. (The 
score is not quite complete.) Decatur at 
Algiers, also composed in 1943, is a descrip- 
tive work for orchestra which the composer 
called a “nocturne.” In 1949 he wrote a sec- 
ond Serenade for chamber orchestra and two 
years later a Sonata for trumpet and piano. 
A slighter work is a Sonatina for violin and 
piano (1945), and a smallish work for orches- 
tra is the Spectre of the Rose Waltz. The latter 
must have given the composer some immediate 
dissatisfaction, for he marked the score 
“1946,” and then at the end, “Reorchestrated 
Feb. 1947.” In July 1948 he composed his 
third String Quartet and in February of the 
same year two Toccatas for solo piano, a 
medium not often associated with his name. 
His second Sonata for violin and piano was 
composed in 1947 and 1948. Some years earlier 
(1942-43) he wrote a descriptive piece for 
string orchestra to which he attached the 
nostalgic title Water-Music for Fourth-of- 
July Evening, and in the caption he added an 
alternative title, String Music for a July Even- 
ing. This manuscript bears an important ded- 
ication: “To my old friend Vladimir Golsch- 
mann,” who directed the premiere of the 
Ballet mécanique in Paris on July 19, 1926. 

Visitors to and friends of the Music Divi- 
sion of 35 and more years ago will remember 
with affection Percy Lee Atherton (1871- 
1944). He was a member of the staff, even 
serving as Acting Chief when the regular 
incumbent, Carl Engel, was absent or other- 
wise occupied. Atherton was also an accom- 


plished composer, more lyrical than forceful, 
who had a special bent for writing songs. Re- 
collections were stimulated, therefore, when 
Mrs. Guy Withers presented several of Ather- 
ton’s manuscripts this year, all vocal solos with 
piano accompaniment. Beloved, It Was April 
Weather (Op. 5, No. 4) was composed to 
words by Ednah Proctor Clarke. A Christmas 
Folk Song (Op. 36, No. 3), words by Lizette 
Woodsworth Reese and “composed by Percy 
Lee Atherton,” exists in three manuscripts, 
one of which is marked “Final version (best 
copy) .” Christmas Song is present in two ver- 
sions. The last in the group is J Heard a Bird 
at Break of Day (Op. 35, No. 1), a setting of 
a poem by William Alexander Percy. 

Last year’s report expressed delight over the 
fact that the renowned collection of composers’ 
original manuscripts acquired by the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation could continue to 
grow. Such was one of the final wishes of Mrs. 
Whittall, friend and patroness who died in 
1965 and who arranged that the growth be 
constant. Again the collection was augmented 
by holographs of Alban Berg (1885-1935), a 
towering musical figure. 

Here is a one-leaf pencil sketch, much like 
that received the previous year, of Berg’s fa- 
mous Lyrische Suite for string quartet, which 
opened new vistas for chamber music and ex- 
pressive modernism. On this sheet of music 
paper Berg first drafted the passage that would 
appear on pages 6 and 7 of the score published 
in 1927. It is tentative and experimental, and 
there is evidence of numerous erasures, but it 
was one of the seeds that germinated into an 
undisputed masterpiece. Completed in 1926, 
the work was first performed in Vienna, Berg’s 
native city, on January 8 of the following year 
by the Kolisch Quartet. 

Four of Berg’s youthful songs came with the 
sketch. Composed between the age of 15 and 
20, they were written in the youth’s meticu- 
lous, round, schoolboyish hand, which bears 
no resemblance to his later professional script. 
For solo voice and piano they are: 


Abschied. Op. 2, No. 4. (ca. 1902; text by E. von 
Monsterberg) 


Furcht. Op. 14, No. 2 (1904 or 1905; text by G. 
Pusse Palma) 
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Sehnsucht. Op. 4, No. 3. (ca. 1902; text by P. 
Hohenberg ) 

Unter der Linde. Op. 1, No. 3. (1900; text by 
Walther von der Vogelweide) 


A complete list of Berg’s Jugendlieder is found 
in H. F. Redlich’s Alban Berg (Wien, 1957; 
p- 330 ff.) , where the above songs are, wer 
tively, Nos. 7, 54, 10, 3. 

Henry Dixon Cowell (1897-1965) hai ago 
began to send his manuscripts to the Library of 
Congress, and since his death’ Mrs. Cowell, 
herself a noted folksong collector, compiler, 
and editor, has continued this admirable prac- 
tice. This year no less than 50 holographs were 
received, complete works and brief sketches, 
and they represent all facets of his rich imagi- 
nation. A few must be selected for special com- 
ment, as there is not room to describe them 
all. 

Two versions of an Air and Scherzo for alto 
saxophone were received, one written in 1961 
for solo instrument and piano, and one two 
years later with the accompaniment expanded 
to chamber orchestra. The piece was composed 
for the great saxophone virtuoso, Sigurd 
Rascher, a pioneer in establishing his instru- 
ment as a vehicle for serious art. 

American Melting Pot, a “set for chamber 
orchestra,” was composed in 1939. It is an ex- 
ample, among many, of Cowell’s reaction to 
and portrayal of the strength and variety of 
his native land. 

Cowell was too original and unconventional 
to be much interested in arranging the music 
of others. Quite extraordinary, therefore, is a 
full-score transcription for band of J. S. Bach’s 
well known chorale Christ lag in Todesbanden 
(Schmieder 278). Undated, the arrangement 
was probably made in 1940-41, and of special 
interest is the fact that it was done for Percy 
Grainger, a close friend of Cowell and equally 
unconventional. 

Original and characteristic music for band 
is still something of a rarity. Here is an unusual 
specimen that Cowell wrote in 1949 and en- 
titled A Curse and a Blessing. Inspired by an- 
cient Irish mythology, it is divided into two 
parts, “The Curse of Balor of the Evil Eye” 
and “The Blessing of Lugh of the Shining 
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Face.” When the work was published in 1950, 
the composer explained that Balor was a 
maleficent god whose glance blasted all within 
range, that Lugh was his beneficent counter- 
part whose wondrous countenance restored 
life. On the score of the important band com- 
position Festival Occasion, Cowell wrote 
“Written for and played by the Goldman Band 
for its 25th anniversary, June 1942.” Another 
band piece, now in a piano arrangement, is 
strangely entitled 58—strangely, that is, until 
one reads the dedication: “For Percy.” Percy 
Grainger was 58 years old on July 8, 1940. 

Cowell’s 19th Symphony, completed after a 
serious illness and shortly before his death, 
bears this note on the score: “Dedicated to the 
doctors and nurses of Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital, without whom this music would never 
have been written.” Composed in 1964-65, the 
score is accompanied by several sheets of type- 
written commentary. The first performance 
occurred in Nashville, Tenn., on October 19, 
1965, with Willis Page conducting the Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra. Louis Nicholas, 
critic with the Nashville Tennessean, hailed 
the music as “a fascinating work of extraordi- 
nary mastery of material and design.” 

Miss Marya Mannes, distinguished author, 
essayist, and journalist and daughter of David 
and Clara Damrosch Mannes, presented music 
manuscripts and family papers which consti- 
tute prime source material for the study of mu- 
sical development in America, as both the 
Damrosch and Mannes families fill unique 
roles in our artistic history. 

Among the holograph music are a number 
of scores written by Leopold Damrosch 
(1832-85), Miss Mannes’ grandfather. He 
played under Liszt in Weimar in 1855-59 and 
was a Close friend and admirer of the Hun- 
garian master, who was greatly impressed by 
his talent and high seriousness. Dissatisfied 
with both musical and political conditions in 
Breslau, where in 1862 he had founded the 
Breslau Orchestral Society, Damrosch mi- 
grated to New York in 1871. Here he pro- 
moted the so-called music of the future, helped 
to establish Wagner on a firm footing, and 
raised the standards of orchestral and choral 
conducting. 











Soundly developed as a composer, Dam- 
rosch wrote a number of works in large and 


small forms, most of which remain unpub- | 


lished. Among the larger scores Miss Mannes 
donated are a three-act opera entitled Romeo 
und Julie, incidental music to Sciller’s Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, a Centennial Ode with 
words by Bayard Taylor, a Concerto for violin, 
_ and a song cycle (with piano accompaniment) 
extracted from Des Knaben Wunderhorn. 

It is difficult to realize that the gifted 
American composer Irving Gifford Fine 
(1914-62) died five years ago, but the re- 
minder comes annually with each new gift 
of holographs from his widow. Among this 
year’s gifts are drafts and sketches for his 
charming Children’s Songs for Grown-Ups, 
composed with piano accompaniment for the 
50th anniversary, in 1955, of the Juilliard 
School of Music. The six songs, with texts by 
Gertrude Norman, are: 


The Duck and the Yak 
Four Little Mice 

The Frog and the Snake 
Lenny the Leopard 
Polaroli 

Two Worms 


The first and third received their initial per- 
formance in the Library of Congress at the 
12th Festival of Chamber Music sponsored by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 
On that occasion, on October 20, 1956, the 
celebrated baritone Martial Singher was ac- 
companied by the composer. Of similar na- 
ture is a single song, also with piano, entitled 
Father William, the text from Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. 

More serious is Fine’s String Quartet which 
was commissioned by the Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation in the Library of Congress 
and first performed by the Juilliard String 
Quartet in New York on February 18, 1953. 
Mrs. Fine gave the library the preliminary 
draft and a substantial quantity of sketches 
and earlier drafts. The completed work is 
dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky. 

For several years the well-known critic, 


composer, and collector, Mrs. Gisella Selden- 
Goth, has been enriching the Library’s music 
manuscript holdings. Among her several gifts 
this year is a slender and apparently unknown 
piece by César Auguste Franck (1822-90), 
an a cappella chorus for men’s voices called 
simply “Choeur sans accompagnement.” The 
text, beginning “Dans sa demeure inébran- 
lable,” was written by Jacques Delille. At the 
end the composer wrote: “Paris ce 28 avril 
1846. Rue Labruyére 15. Souvenir 4 son ami 
Julius Stern. César Auguste Francke.” The 
favored recipient was a distinguished peda- 
gogue who, between 1843 and 1846, spent 
much time in Dresden and Paris and in 1850, 
with Kullak and Marx, founded the school 
that became the famous Stern Conservatory 
of Berlin. 

One of the great glories of American music, 
indeed of world music, is George Gershwin 
(1898-1937), and the Library exerts con- 
tinuing efforts to secure as many of his manu- 
scripts and papers as possible. His achieve- 
ments are a monument to American culture, 
and he himself inimitably bridged the gap be- 
tween serious and popular music. Three 
donors were responsible for enlarging the 
Gershwin collection this year: Mrs. Kay Swift 
Galloway and the composer’s two brothers, 
Ira and Arthur Gershwin. 

Mrs. Galloway, herself a prominent com- 
poser, pianist, and musical director, had the 
good fortune to be a close associate of George 
Gershwin. She owned the original manuscript 
of The George Gershwin Song Book, which 
contains 18 of his most famous songs arranged 
by him in concert version for piano solo. When 
published in 1932 it elicited nationwide com- 
ment because of the beauty of the songs in 
their original version, the ingenuity of the 
concert arrangements, and the witty illustra- 
tions by Alajalov. The present manuscript is 
limited to the concert transcriptions and the 
fourth flyleaf bears the inscription “For Kay— 
these manuscripts and of course—Best, 
George, Oct. 26, 1931.” The 18th and last 
song was arranged later, on February 10, 
1932, and is not bound in with the preceding 
17. The sequence of songs in the manuscript 
is: 
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Swanee 

Nobody but You 
Stairway to Paradise 
Do It Again 
Fascinating Rhythm 
Lady Be Good 
Somebody Loves Me 
Sweet and Lowdown 
That Certain Feeling 
The Man I Love 

Clap a Yo’ Han’ 

Do Do Do 

My One and Only 

S’ Wonderful 

Strike Up the Band 
Liza 

I Got Rhythm 

Who Cares? 


Mrs. Galloway continued her generosity 
with a folder which she has described as “Mss. 
of George Gershwin (fragments) including a 
bit of ‘Cuban Overture,’ excerpt from ‘I Got 
Rhythm Variations’ & a song lead sheet ‘Blue,’ 
excerpt from 3rd movement Concerto in F, 
etc.” An inspection of the contents reveals 
more sketches entitled : 


D. A. R. 

Looking for a Boy 
Vodka 

Trial 

Let Em Eat Cake 
Berceuse 

Shall We Dance 


And a third gift from Mrs. Galloway brings 
her and George Gershwin into a very close 
musical relationship. It is a music sketch book 
filled with her own and Gershwin sketches 
and drafts. Her music, which claims the larger 
space, is dated from 1952 to 1959 and entitled: 


Music Box 

Moon of the Green Leaves 
Chant of Thanksgiving 
Invention for 4 winds plus 1 
Song of Thanksgiving 

Sing Joyfully Now 
Marching Song 

Chestnuts 

Can-Can 

They Never Say No in Chicago 
Silver Birds 

Lolli 
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Turning the book upside down and leafing 
through it in reverse direction, one finds 11 
pages of Gershwin’s holograph sketches, 
melody only. The titles shown are: 


I Was Doing All Right 

Wake Up & Dance 

My Honor Was at Stake 

I Used to—But I don’t Anymore 
It’s Nice to Know 

Waltz 

Ask Me Again 

Simple as A. B. C. 
Unforgettable 


A melody without title was identified for the 
Library by Mrs. Galloway as “I Won’t Give 
Up Till You Give In.” 

Ira Gershwin, George’s brother and in- 
spired lyricist-librettist, continued to present 
George’s holographs to the Library. Here are 
two exercises, playable as piano solos, which 
were jotted down in late January and early 
February 1923. In an accompanying note the 
donor wrote: “These two exercises . . . were 
probably written by G. G. while studying with 
Edward Kilenyi Sr. ...I. G. April 25, 
1966.” Another unusual and illuminating 
manuscript is a short piece that Gershwin 
composed as a student in 1921, for clarinet, 
two bassoons, two horns, viola, cello, and 
double bass. He called it simply “Figured 
Choral.” Not a musical holograph but closely 
related, is Gershwin’s literary outline for his 
variations for piano and orchestra on I Got 
Rhythm. As he planned the composition he 
wrote: 


1—Simple 
2—Orch melody—piano chromatic variation 
3—Orch rich melody in 3/4 
Piano variation P 
4—Chinese variation 
interlude 
5—Modal variation 
6—Hot variation 
finale 


The work was completed on January 6, 1934, 
and first performed in Boston eight days later. 
Gershwin was soloist with the Leo Reisman 
Orchestra, Charles Previn conducting. 








George Gershwin lived a tragically short 
life, and in that brief span he never ceased try- 
ing to improve himself by diligent study. 
Among Ira’s gifts are three books of George’s 
exercises, with notations and diagrams, done 
under the tutelage of Joseph Schillinger. Two 
are dated 1932 and 1936, and the other Ira be- 
lieves was written earlier. They carry notations 
of definitions and terms probably written by 
Schillinger himself for his stellar pupil. 

Last year this report called attention to a 
holograph of Charles Frangois Gounod 
(1818-93), acquired through the kindness of 
the Heineman Foundation. It was a little 
known, perhaps unknown, Andante cantabile 
for orchestra and seemed to be a movement 
from a larger work. By sheer coincidence, but 
with the same generous assistance, the Music 
Division was able to procure this year the 
same piece for a different medium. It is good 
to have the two versions together. The newly 
acquired manuscript is labeled “Andante can- 
tabile. (Fragment de symphonie) Arrangé a 
quatre mains par l’auteur. Ch. Gounod.” This 
title confirms its being a symphonic movement. 
Above the title is the inscription “Jeanne 
Gounod donné par Papa.” 

Next to Faust Gounod’s most popular opera 
was Roméo et Juliette, first produced in Paris 
on April 27, 1867. That same year, presum- 
ably, the piano-vocal score was published by 
Choudens of Paris and the public had a new 
favorite. But the composer was not quite satis- 
fied, and he wrote a new finale for act three. 
The Library now has a copy of the piano-vocal 
score in which a four-page holograph revision 
has been inserted between pages 182 and 183. 
Revisions of this sort are hard to come by, and 
this one should be a tempting morsel for any 
serious student of operatic changes. 

Occasionally manuscripts of important mu- 
sicians came to the Library solely through the 
intervention of friends. Such was the case with 
works of Rudolph Gruen (1900-66), well- 
known pianist, accompanist, teacher, and 
composer. When he died, the Music Division’s 
long-time friend, Ernst C. Krohn of Saint 
Louis, Mo., suggested to Mrs. L. A. Benson, 
administratrix of the Gruen estate, that the 
composer’s holograph should come to the Li- 


brary. As a result, 55 autograph scores by 
Gruen—large and small works, songs, cham- 
ber music, and interesting transcriptions— 
are now in the Music Division. 

Over the years the Music Division has been 
fortunate in assembling a large collection of 
autographs of Franz Liszt (1811-86), both 
music and letters. The generosity of the Heine- 
man Foundation brought two of his holo- 
graphs to the Library this year, and the 
largesse of the London dealer Albi Rosenthal 
was responsible for a third. 

The orchestra score of a Marsch by Franz 
Schubert (Deutsch 818) comes to the Library 
in the hand of a copyist but so laden with 
Liszt’s autograph changes, corrections, and ad- 
ditions that it must be viewed as an original 
manuscript. The fourth Schubert march that 
Liszt orchestrated (Grove V: 363; Raabe 
449) , the manuscript shows many features of 
exceptional interest. On the first page Liszt 
wrote the date “Dezember 59”; on pages 7 
and 9 he inserted a line for tambourine, and 
on pages 16 to 19 he added lines for five per- 
cussion instruments—tambourine, cymbals, 
triangle, large drum, and pavillon chinois— 
to provide a brilliant climax. He was lavish 
in spreading expression marks and words 
throughout the manuscript, and at the foot 
of page 4 he scrawled a message that reveals 
extraordinary sensitivity: “NB. fiir Freund 
Herbeck:—Ich weiss dass zwischen den 1‘ 
Violinen und den Violen hier zwei Quinten 
vorhanden sind—dieselben klingen aber vor- 
trefflich und sind gar nicht zu ersetzen!—” He 
did not want the conductor Johann Herbeck 
to correct his arrangement according to the 
rules of textbook pedantry. 

Modest in size but not lacking in interest 
is a single leaf on which Liszt sketched the 
same part of a piece for two different me- 
diums: piano solo on one side, piano duet on 
the other. There is no title, but this manu- 
script note appears over the solo version: 
“Manuscriptskizze zu einer Rhapsodie von 
Franz Liszt bescheinigt der damit von ihm 
beschenkte Dr. C. Gille in Jena.” Carl Gille 
(1813-99), a counselor and man of broad 
culture, was a close friend of the composer for 
many years, and after Liszt’s death he became 
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the first director of the Liszt Museum in Wei- 
mar. There is no reason to dispute what he 
wrote on this leaf of music, but if the music 
was to be a Rhapsodie, it is a completely un- 
known one. These measures appear in none 
of the 19 Hungarian Rhapsodies in Liszt’s 
complete works. 

The gift from Mr. Rosenthal is the holo- 
graph of one of Liszt’s most beautiful songs, 
Pace non trovo, more familiarly known as 
Petrarch’s Sonnet No. 104 (Grove V: 270; 
Raabe 578b). The manuscript at one time 
ran to six pages, but pages 3 and 4 have long 





since vanished and no doubt are irretrievably 
lost. This is the second version of the song, 
which was first composed about 1838-39, 
published in 1847, revised between 1861 and 
1865, and reissued in 1883. Liszt transformed 
three of Petrarch’s sonnets into solo songs 
with piano accompaniment, and in the earlier 
version Pace non trovo was the first. When he 
revised them, however, he insisted that it be 
the second. The present manuscript twice 
bears witness to this: on the first page he 
wrote “Sonetto 2do” and at the end “Sonetto 
secondo.” At one time this holograph was in 


Page 4 from a copyist’s score of Liszt’s orchestration of a Schubert march. At the bottom Liszt has written 
a stern warning to the conductor Johann Herbeck not to correct his arrangement. 
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the collection of the Marchese delle Valle di 
Casanova in Pallanza. 


The second gift from Mrs. Gisella Selden- 


Goth—the first was the Franck manuscript 
mentioned above—is a charming song with 
piano accompaniment by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy (1809-47), which also presents a 
slight and amusing bibliographical problem. 
The piece in question is the charming Friih- 
lingslied, Op. 19a, No. 1, but no title appears 
on the single leaf that bears the music. The 
first line is “In dem Walde siisse Tone singen 
kleine Végelein,” and Mrs. Selden-Goth sug- 
gested in the Musical Quarterly (April 1940, 
p. 184) that the young composer intended the 
song to be a love letter. He dated the manu- 
script “Berlin d. 24 Febr. 1830,” and sent it to 
a Fraulein Auguste Wilmsen. In Mendels- 
sohn’s complete works (published 1874-77) 
it appears as the first of Sechs Gesaénge, Op. 
19 (words by Ulrich von Lichtenstein), but 
in a different volume of the same complete 
works Sechs Lieder ohne Worte (piano solos) 
are also labeled Op. 19! The editors of the 
Gesamtausgabe allowed the error to stand, 
but in the tables of contents of the respective 
volumes they called the songs Op. 19a, the 
piano pieces Op. 19b. The standard thematic 
index of Mendelssohn’s music, issued in 1882, 
made no such distinction and identified both 
groups of pieces as Op. 19. The fifth edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians labels the Lieder ohne Worte as Op. 19, 
the Sechs Gesdénge as Op. 19a. Musik in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart calls the songs Op. 
19a and the piano pieces Op. 19b. 

Mrs. Selden-Goth’s third gift is an Ave 
Regina by Nicola Antonio Porpora (1686- 
1768), well known Italian master of both 
sacred and secular music and briefly the 
teacher of Haydn. The accompaniment is for 
strings and basso continuo, the exceptionally 
difficult voice part for a contralto of extraor- 
dinary range. The manuscript score, pre- 
sumably unpublished, was once in the notable 
collections of Raphael Kiesewetter and Aloys 
Fuchs. 

Mrs. Selden-Goth also presented the holo- 
graph of a Sonata per il cembalo in G major 
by Friedrich Wilhelm Rust (1739-96), a 


worthy German composer who for more than 
20 years was court music director at Dessau. 
In the same Musical Quarterly article (p. 
182) mentioned above the donor called at- 
tention to the slow movement: “The beauti- 
ful Adagio of this Sonata strangely anticipates 
in style the middle period of Beethoven.” Pro- 
fessor William S. Newman, in his Sonata in 
the Classic Era (Chapel Hill, 1963; p. 583), 
refers to Rust as “one of the most intriguing 
and notable of the high-classic Germans” and 
devotes several pages to him. And no less an 
artist-scholar than Vincent d’Indy chose this 
G major sonata for inclusion in his edition 
of Douze Sonates pour piano by Rust, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1913. D’Indy admits, how- 
ever, that he did not publish it from the orig- 
inal manuscript. In Rudolf Czach’s thematic 
index of Rust’s piano sonatas in his Friedrich 
Wilhelm Rust (Essen, 1927), this work is no. 
21. 

A composer still lamented by those who 
knew her and her music was Ruth Crawford 
Seeger (1901-53), celebrated as a daring 
modernist, yet intensely interested in folk 
music and musico-social problems. Her hus- 
band of many years, the distinguished musi- 
cologist Charles Seeger, added several of her 
holographs to those already in the Library: 


Diaphonic Suite I, for bassoon and cello or 2 celli. 
(Score; 1930) 

Diaphonic Suite II, for 2 Bb clarinets. 

(Score; 1930) 

Diaphonic Suite III, for solo flute. 

Diaphonic Suite 4, for oboe (or viola) and cello. 
(Score; 1930; first four leaves negative photo- 
stat) 

When not If. Words by Fred Rolland. 

(Round for three treble voices ; score ) 


Mr. Seeger noted that the last item was com- 
posed about 1933 and suggested that its 
correct title should be “Not If, But When.” 

A curious and interesting gift came from 
Mrs. Alice Hunt Sokoloff of Lakeland, Fla. It 
is a manuscript score of the Scherzo of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, meticulously written 
out by the celebrated Russian pianist and con- 
ductor, Alexander Siloti (1863-1945), who, 
some 30 years ago, thought he had discovered 
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an error in this immortal masterpiece. He 
claimed that Beethoven had supplied four su- 
perfluous measures which threw the whole 
movement out of balance and created vexing 
problems for conductors and orchestras. To 
illustrate his controversial theory, he rewrote 
the movement, changing the 3/4 meter to 12/8 
and 9/8 and indicating the measures to be 
excised. The public’s attention was attracted 
to the matter by a brief notice that Siloti sent 
to The Musical Courier and that was printed 
in the issue of July 13, 1935, p. 6. He also 
notified numerous colleagues of his discovery, 
among them Lionel Tertis, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pablo Casals, Adolfo Betti, Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, and Walter Damrosch. Their replies to 
Siloti accompany the manuscript. Only Tertis 
expressed approval of the radical proposition ; 
Rachmaninoff skirted the question; Damrosch 
was skeptical but open to conviction ; the other 
three firmly disagreed. Siloti’s thesis; of course, 
is not susceptible to scientific prodf, only to 
artistic and aesthetic persuasion, and it seems 
unlikely that it will ever affect the mighty 
Ninth. 

The holograph of an interesting minor mas- 
ter is found in a short organ piece by Christian 
Gotthilf Tag (1735-1811), employed for over 
50 years in Hohenstein, Saxony. The work is 
simply called Ailabreve, and after the title 
the composer wrote “Mit dem vollen Werke 
und der Manual- u. Pedal-Coppel.” 

Mrs. Selden-Goth’s final gift of the year was 
a single leaf, full orchestra score, written by 
Richard Wagner (1813-83) to supply a con- 
cert ending of the famous love song from the 
first act of Die VW/alkiire, the “aria” sung by 
Siegmund beginning “Winterstiirme wichen 
dem Wonnemond.” The abrupt concert end- 
ing wisely consists of only six measures. A curi- 
ous feature is at once noticeable on the manu- 
script. Wagner wrote the bass clarinet part 
on the bottom line instead of in its customary 
place among the wind instruments. Is it pos- 
sible that he had overlooked it and had to put 
it in the only space remaining? 

One of the most appreciated and gifted 
composers of popular and lighter music was 
Vincent Youmans (1898-1946). Last year 


his son and daughter, Vincent Youmans III 
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and Mrs. Preston Collins, gave the Library 
several of his holographs, and this year they 
made a far larger contribution. Although the 
majority of the pieces in the current gift are 
not holograph, but in the hand of a copyist, 
the collection as a whole is all prime source 
material, and the several original manuscripts 
are especially valuable. The manuscripts that 
seem to have been written by Youmans him- 
self are: 


Blue Bowery 
(Song, lead sheet only, text lacking) 


The Bride Was Dressed in White 
(Song, piano acc. ; from Rainbow, 1928) 


Dolly 
(Song, lead sheet only, text lacking; from Two 
Little Girls in Blue, 1921) 


Flying Down to Rio 
(Song, piano acc., text lacking; from motion pic- 
ture of the same name, 1933) 
Going Rowing 
(Draft of duet; from Lollipop, 1924) 
Happy Because I’m in Love 
(Song, piano acc., incomplete; from Great Day, 


1929) 


I Ask You, Does It Pay To Be a Lady? 
(Piano solo version of song; from Oh! Please! 


1926) 


I’ve Confessed to the Breeze 
(Song, piano acc., text lacking; from No, No, 
Nanette, 1925) 


If I Were You, Love 
(Song, piano acc., text lacking) 


It’s Every Girl’s Ambition 
(Song, piano acc., refrain only, text lacking; from 
Through the Years, 1932) 


Keepin’ Myself 
(Song, piano acc. ; from Hit the Deck, 1927) 


Let Me Give You All My Love 
(Song, piano acc. ; from Rainbow, 1928) 


Love Is Like a Song 
(Lead sheet and verse only, text lacking; from 
What a Widow, motion picture) 


Mississippi Dry 
(Song, orchestra score, text lacking; from Show 
Girl, 1929) 











More Than Ever 
(Song, piano acc., text lacking; from Smiles, 
1930) 


More Than You Know 
(Song, piano acc., from Great Day, 1929) 


My Mother Told Me Not To Trust a Stranger 
(Song, piano acc., text lacking; from Rainbow, 
1928) 


Who’s Who With You 
(Song, piano acc., text lacking; from Two Little 
Girls in Blue, 1921) 


In addition to the holographs in the You- 
mans collection there are three manuscript 
orchestra scores written and arranged by 
composers of national significance, and their 
presence here attests to a relationship with 
Youmans that cannot be ignored. One is an in- 
strumental piece entitled “Ghost Music,” from 
Through the Years, orchestrated by Deems 
Taylor (1885-1966), who enjoyed a brilliant 
career as critic, commentator, author, and 
composer in his own right. The other two 
scores are from the pen of Robert Russell Ben- 
nett (b. 1894): “Santa Claus” from No, No, 
Nanette and “Take a Little One Step” from 
Lollipop. The most popular and successful 
shows on Broadway for many years have had 
Mr. Bennett’s orchestral treatment, and ex- 
amples of his unique craftsmanship are most 
welcome. 

One of the truly great artists of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries was Eugéne Ysaye 
(1858-1931), Belgian violinist, conductor, 
and composer. By all accounts his musician- 
ship was extraordinary, and his violin playing 
was hailed as a superlative example of warm, 
humanizing art. He achieved fame as a con- 
ductor in the United States where he directed 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra from 
1918 to 1922. Somewhat less known as a com- 
poser, he nevertheless made substantial con- 
tributions to the violin repertoire. Two of his 
holographs have just come to the Library 
through the Heineman Foundation. One is a 
long, rhapsodical Fantaisie for violin and 
orchestra (Op. 32), which he completed in 
1926 and dedicated to “son éléve Mademoi- 
selle Jeannette Dincin.” In 1927 he married 
Mile Dincin, an American girl whom he called 


his best student. A smaller manuscript is his 
arrangement for violin and piano of Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor, written in 1916 and 
expertly done. 

Robert O. Lehman, composer and collector, 
gave the Library an enormous mass of manu- 
scripts which should tempt researchers work- 
ing in the field of 20th-century music. The 
gift consists of the holographs—complete 
works, drafts, and sketches—of Alexander von 
Zemlinsky (1872-1942), distinguished Aus- 
trian composer who settled in the United 
States in 1938. At one time Zemlinsky was so 
admired and esteemed as teacher, composer, 
conductor, theorist, and musical philosopher 
that a veritable cult arose around him. He was 
the only teacher, and incidentally a brother-in- 
law, of Arnold Schoenberg, and in 1904 the 
two men, with others, formed the “Vereini- 
gung schaffender Tonkiinstler” for the promo- 
tion of modern music. 

There are too many manuscripts for a de- 
tailed listing and description, but two items 
attract attention first. One is a music notebook 
filled with sketches for two of Zemlinsky’s 
operas, Der Traumgorge and Kleider machen 
Leute. The book itself was a pleasant and 
utilitarian gift from Arnold Schoenberg, who 
wrote on the first flyleaf the following witty 
doggerel : 


fehlt es an Griitze 
Unter der Miitze 
Oder dem Witze 
Gar an der Spitze—: 
Stets dann beniitze 
dies ‘Buch der Skizze,” 
und schenke mir—Sitze 

ins Jubilaumstheater 
Weihnachten 1905. 

Arnold Schénberg 


The other document of special interest is an 
elaborate diploma awarded to Zemlinsky by 
the world-famous Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna on July 12, 1890, for his 
artistic maturity as a pianist. As it was much 
too large to fit among the composer’s manu- 
scripts and music, he simply cut it in four equal 
parts for easier storage! 

A cursory survey of the Zemlinsky holo- 
graphs, not counting fragments, sketches and 
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drafts, reveals 81 songs, 18 piano pieces, 10 or- 
chestral works, three part-songs, three choral 
numbers, eight operas and ballets, and six 
chamber music compositions. The greater 
part of this accumulation is probably unpub- 
lished and offers a rare opportunity for ex- 
ploration in the work of an unexploited mas- 
ter. Here are a few of the larger pieces selected 
for special mention: 


Musik zu Shakespeare’s ““Cymbeline.” Op. 14. 
(Composed 1914; for orchestra, score) 


Es war einmal. Ein Marchenoper in einem Vorspiel 
u. 3 Aufziigen. Text nach Holger Drachmaiis gleich- 
namigen Komédie von Maximilian Singer. 

(Full score; produced in Vienna, Jan. 22, 1900) 


Fantasien iiber Gedichte von R. Dehmel. 
(Piano solo) 


Eine florentinische Tragédie. Oper in einem Aufzug. 
Dichtung von Oskar Wilde. Op. 16. 
(Full score, dated May 14, 1916; produced in 
Stuttgart, Jan. 30, 1917) 


Frithlingsbegrabnis (Paul Heyse) fiir Soli, Chor u. 
Orchester. 
(Piano-vocal score, dated July 6, 1896) 


Das gleiserne Herz. Ein Ballett in 3 Acten v. Hugo 
v. Hofmaiisthal. 
(Piano score, dated July 23, 1901) 


Humoreske (Rondo) for flute, oboe, clarinet in 
Bb, French horn, and bassoon. 
(Score ; school piece ) 


Hunting Piece, for 2 French horns and piano. 
(Score ; school piece ) 


Der Kreidekreis. 
(Opera in 3 acts; full score, dated Oct. 8, 1922; 
produced in Zurich, Oct. 14, 1933) 


6 Lieder mit Klavier fiir eine hohe Stimme. Op. 22. 
(Composed 1934) 


12 Lieder nach Gedichten von Stefan George, Kali- 
dasa, Amaru, Langston Hughes u. Claude Mc. Ray. 
Op. 27. 

(Piano acc. ; dated Apr. 4, 1938) 


Lustspiel-Ouverture fiir grosses Orchester. 
(Score, dated Mar. 15, 1895) 


Lyrische Symphonie in 7 Gesangen fiir Orchester, 
eine Sopran- u. Baritonstime nach Gedichten von 
R. Tagore. Op. 18. 

( Piano-vocal score, dated Sept. 2, 1922) 
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Der 83. Psalm, nach Worten der heiligen Schrift, 
fiir Chor u. grosses Orchester. 
(Score, dated Sept. 10, 1900) 


IV. Quartet fiir 2 Viol., Bratsche u. Violoncell. Op. 
25. Wien 1936. 


(Score) 
Sarema. Oper in 3 Theilen. 


This opera, the full score of which is mostly 
in the hand of a copyist, is noteworthy for sev- 
eral reasons. Produced in Munich, October 
10, 1897, it was Zemlinsky’s first opera and 
was awarded a prize in a competition insti- 
tuted by Prince Leopold of Bavaria. The li- 
brettist was Arnold Schoenberg, who based his 
text on the novel Die Rose vom Kaukasus by 
Rudolf von Gottschall. In addition, Schoen- 
berg arranged a piano-vocal score of the 
opera, but the incomplete piano-vocal score 
in the present collection is in Zemlinsky’s 
hand. In spite of the extraordinary collabora- 
tion the opera was not successful. Other 
Zemlinsky works in the Library’s collection 
include: 


Symphonie fiir grosses Orchester. 
(Score, dated Sept. 9, 1897) 


7 symphonische Gedichte fiir eine mittlere Stime 
u. Orchester nach Negergedichten (“Afrika singt’’). 
Op. 20. 


(Score, dated Aug. 2, 1929) 


Ein Tanzpoem in einem Aufzug von Hugo v. Hof- 
mannsthal. 


(For orchestra; ballet (?) dated Feb. 1904) 


Der Traumgorge. 
(Opera in 2 acts and a Nachspiel; full score, 
dated Oct. 26, 1906) 


Waldgesprach (Eichendorff). Ballade fiir eine So- 
pranstime, Streichorchester, Harfe u. 2 H6rner. 
(Score, dated Jan. 3, 1896) 


Der Zwerg. Marchen in 1 Akt. Nach Oskar Wilde 
v. Gustav Klaren. 


(Full score, dated Jan. 4, 1921; produced in 
Cologne, May 28, 1922) 


Holographs of Living Composers 


As in former years practically all of the holo- 








graphs of living composers came to the Li- 
brary as their own gifts, and again they were 
extraordinarily generous. Friends of long 
standing augmented their collections here, 
while new friends proffered manuscripts for 
the first time. 

Milton Babbitt (b. 1916), distinguished 
American avant-garde composer, sent the first 
of his holographs to come to Washington, a 
substantial work for orchestra entitled Relata 
I, dated December 6, 1965. It was commis- 
sioned by the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress and is 
dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky. 

Samuel Barber (b. 1910), another distin- 
guished American composer whose works 
have been widely played, presented a con- 
siderable number of his autograph scores. 
Among them is Andromache’s Farewell, Op. 
39, a large work for soprano and orchestra, 
commissioned by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society in observance of its opening 
season in Lincoln Center. It was performed 
there, for the first time, on April 4, 1963, with 
Thomas Schippers conducting, Martina Ar- 
royo singing. The text, translated by John 
Patrick Creagh, is taken from Euripides. The 
full score was accompanied by a version for 
voice and piano (lacking the instrumental in- 
troduction) and many pages of preliminary 
sketches. Also received were the score (lack- 
ing the first three pages) of his Sonata for 
cello and piano, Op. 6, written in 1932, and 
the score of his Concerto for violin and or- 
chestra, composed in 1939 and first performed 
in Philadelphia on February 7, 1941, when 
Albert Spalding appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of 
Eugene Ormandy. 

Mr. Barber composed Die Natali: Chorale 
Preludes for Christmas to fulfill a joint com- 
mission from the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in honor of 
that ensemble’s 75th season. Dedicated to the 
memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky, 
the work was first performed in Boston on De- 
cember 22, 1960, Charles Munch conducting. 
To the finished score, which has been in the 


Library for several years, Mr. Barber has 


. added the first draft and voluminous sketches. 


Other recent gifts from Mr. Barber include 
the popular Dover Beach, for baritone and 
string quartet, written in 1931 with text by 
Matthew Arnold; and the first draft of his 
Second Essay for orchestra, first performed 
in New York on April 16, 1942, by Bruno Wal- 
ter and the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. 

For 10 years the Festival of Two Worlds 
in Spoleto, Italy, organized by Gian Carlo 
Menotti, has attracted wide attention and en- 
thusiastic audiences. At the second festival, 
on June 17, 1959, Mr. Barber’s A Hand of 
Bridge, Op. 5, received its first performance. 
An unusual work for four solo voices and 
chamber orchestra, with text by Mr. Menotti, 
it might be called a comic skit were it not for 
its undertone of sad irony. Among Mr. Bar- 
ber’s current gifts are the full score, the piano- 
vocal score, and the first draft. 

The pencil sketches of Barber’s Hermit 
Songs, commissioned by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, were added to the 
finished manuscript and an annotated copy 
already in the Library. Years ago Mr. Barber 
composed a ballet for Martha Graham called 
successively The Serpent Heart, Cave of the 
Heart, and Medea. It was produced in 1946 
and 1947. Six years later he extracted from 
it an orchestral piece entitled Media’s Medita- 
tion and Dance of Vengeance, which makes a 
highly effective concert number. The Library 
now has the score of this independent version 
first performed in New York on February 2, 
1956, by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. 

Mr. Barber added to the full score and the 
piano-vocal score, already in the Library, ela- 
borate sketches for his Prayers of Kierkegaard, 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc., and first performed in 1954. 
Among other gifts is a Serenade for string 
quartet, dated 1928, first performed on May 5, 
1930, at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, and published in 1942 as his 
opus one; Summer Music, a woodwind quintet 
completed on November 5, 1955, and first per- 
formed on March 20, 1956, at the Detroit In- 
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stitute of Arts; and the first draft (organ- 
piano score) of the Toccata Festiva for organ 
and orchestra, commissioned by Mrs. Mary 
Curtis Zimbalist for the dedication of a new 
organ in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music. 
The first performance took place on Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, as Paul Callaway appeared with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy. Other manuscripts given by Mr. 
Barber are listed below: 


Chorale Prelude on “Silent Night” from Die Natali 
(Organ solo) 


The Daisies. [Text by] James Stephens. July 20, 
1927 


(Song, piano acc.) 


Heaven Haven. [Text by] Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
For mixed chorus a cappella, transcribed by the 
composer (from the song, Op. 13, No. 1) 
(Also versions for men’s chorus and women’s 
chorus a cappella) 


Night-Flight. First draft 
(For orchestra, condensed score. Revised version 
of a movement from his 2d symphony; first per- 
formed Oct. 8, 1964, in Cleveland by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, George Szell conducting) 


Nocturne 
(Piano solo; marked “Homage to John Field” ) 


Souvenir 
(Piano duet; sketch, 1952) 


Sure on This Shining Night 
(For mixed chorus, piano acc.; adapted from the 
song, Op. 12, No. 3; text by James Agee) 


Under the Willow Tree. From “Vanessa.” Text by 
Gian Carlo. Menotti. Adapted for [solo voice and] 
chorus by the composer 

(Piano acc.) 


The Virgin Martyrs. Op. 8, No. 1 
(For women’s chorus, unacc.; composed 1935; 


text by Helen Waddell from the Latin of Sigebert 
of Gembloux) 


Wondrous Love. Variations on a shaped-note hymn 
(Organ solo) 


Finally, among Mr. Barber’s gifts is a sub- 
stantial music notebook of nearly 100 pages 
filled with sketches and drafts dating from 
about 1933. In addition to the fragments of 
music there are many musical and literary ref- 
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erences that are intensely interesting and 
worthy of careful study. 

Professor J. Murray Barbour (b. 1897) is 
an eminent musicologist who has achieved in- 
ternational fame as an authority on tuning and 
temperament. He is also an accomplished com- 
poser, and quite recently he presented three of 
his holographs to the Library: 


Childe Rowland 


(Symphonic poem, arranged for 2 pianos; com- 
posed 1928) 


Requiem Mass in G minor for soli chorus and 
orchestra (Score, dated Mar. 1935) 


Vance Inn 


(For flute, violin, clarinet and cello; score, dated 
Oct. 6, 1944) 


The rising Chilean composer Gustavo Be- 
cerra Schmidt (b. 1925) was tendered a com- 
mission by the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress. He has 
given the resulting score to the Library, an im- 
posing work entitled Macchu Picchu, com- 
pleted in Santiago on November 17, 1966, and 
dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky. It is composed for narrator, solo 
soprano, chorus, and orchestra, and the text is 
Pablo Netuda’s poem Alturas de Macchu 
Picchu. 

The name of Robert Russell Bennett is 
familiar to millions of Americans who never 
go to a formal concert. Born in 1894 in the 
Midwest and developing into an excellent 
composer of both serious and light music, he 
associated himself with the musical theater, 
producing arrangements and orchestrations 
for one hit after another. The great musical 
comedies of the past 25 to 40 years have bene- 
fited from Mr. Bennett’s inimitable skill, and 
he has exercised an inestimable influence in 
orchestral circles of all kinds. Yet until this 
year the Library has had none of his holo- 
graphs. 

Mr. Bennett himself gave the Library a 
large number of his manuscripts. Among them 
are the scores of two original compositions: 
Track Meet, a suite for band, and Rondo 
Capriccioso for four flutes (marked “revised 
edition”) , and the following arrangements: 











Camelot 


(Music by Frederick Loewe. Selection for or- — 


chestra; score) 


Do I Hear a Waltz? 
(Music by Richard Rodgers. Selection for band; 
score ) 


Exodus. An orchestral tone picture with solo piano 
(optional). [Music by] Ernest Gold 
(Score; based upon music from the motion pic- 
ture Exodus) 


Flower Drum Song 
(Music by Richard Rodgers. Piano-vocal score) 
Gigi 
(Music by Frederick Loewe. Selection for orches- 
tra; score) 


The Gondoliers 


(Music by Arthur Sullivan. Selection for band; 
score ) 


H.M:S. Pinafore 


(Music by Arthur Sullivan. Selection for band; 
score ) 


Look What I Found 
(Music by Cole Porter. For orchestra; score; 
from Around the World in Eighty Days) 


The Mikado 


(Music by Arthur Sullivan. Selection for band; 
score ) 


No Strings 
(Music by Richard Rodgers. Selection for band; 
score ) 


No Strings 
(Music by Richard Rodgers. Selection for or- 
chestra; score) 


Phileas Fogg Dance 
(Music by Cole Porter. For orchestra; score ; from 
Around the World in Eighty Days) 


The Pirates of Penzance 


(Music by Arthur Sullivan. Selection for band; 
score ) 


Show Boat. Music by Jerome Kern 
(Piano-vocal score) 

There He Goes 
(Music by Cole Porter. For orchestra; score ; from 
Around the World in Eighty Days) 

The Yoemen of the Guard 


(Music by Arthur Sullivan. Selection for band; 
score ) 
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Only one complete musical comedy is in the 
above list, the piano-vocal score for Show Boat. 
But a joint gift from Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 
II and Richard Rodgers reveals fully Mr. Ben- 
nett’s unique talents. From their frequent col- 
laboration with him they had accumulated or- 
chestra scores for the following Broadway hits, 
all except the one for Carousel in Mr. Ben- 
nett’s hand: Allegro, Carousel, Flower Drum 
Song, The King and I, Oklahoma! Pipe 
Dream, Sound of Music, and South Pacific. 

Again William Bergsma (b. 1921), well- 
known American composer, presented holo- 
graphs. Black Salt, Black Provender, with text 
by Louise Bogan, is a set of three choruses for 
mixed voices accompanied by two pianos. Mr. 
Bergsma wrote it in 1946 upon commission 
from Robert Shaw for the Collegiate Chorale 
but later substituted another work. And still 
later he rearranged the set for solo voice and 
one piano, the holograph of which is also in 
the Library. His third gift is the score and 
sketches of Chameleon Variations for orches- 
tra, written in 1960 upon commission from the 
Portland Junior Symphony under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Perhaps no American composer is more 
prominent today than Elliott Cook Carter 
(b. 1908). Last year he presented two holo- 
graphs, his formidable Sonata for piano 
(1945-46) and his Variations for orchestra 
(1954-55), an imposing work commissioned 
by the Louisville Philharmonic Society, Inc., 
and dedicated “to the Louisville Orchestra 
and Robert Whitney, conductor.” This or- 
chestra first performed it on April 21, 1956. 

Another prominent composer, Mario Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco, born in Florence in 1895, 
presented so many of his holographs that lim- 
itations of space forbid listing them all. He 
came to America in 1939 and settled in Hol- 
lywood, Calif., where he has pursued a dis- 
tinguished creative career of great variety, 
as his recently acquired manuscripts attest. 
An overall survey of his gifts reveals six stage 
works, 10 large orchestral works, 16 composi- 
tions for chamber music, 19 choral pieces, 24 
piano pieces, nine unusual pieces for guitar, 
and 49 songs—more than 49, for a song cycle 
consisting of several numbers is counted as 
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one. In addition there are 14 transcriptions 
of works by other composers. The following 
titles are listed because of their size, import- 
ance, singularity, or association: 


Aucassin. et Nicolette. Chant-fable du XIIe siécle 
pour une voix, quelques instruments et quelques 
marionettes. Partitura d’orchestra. Scritto a Usigli- 
ano di Lari 1938. 


Bacco in Toscana. Ditirambo in 1 atto (da Fran- 
cesco Redi). Partitura d’orchestra. 
(Completed 1926; first performed May 8, 1931, 
at La Scala, Milan) 


The Birthday of the Infanta. Ballet suite from 
Oscar Wilde. 
(Full orchestra score, 1942) 


Candide. 6 illustrations pour le roman de Voltaire 
pour le piano. Op. 123. 
(Dated May 9, 1944) 


Capriccio diabolico (Omaggio a Paganini). Ver- 
sione per chitarra e orchestra. 
(Score; dated at end: Feb. 16-19, 1945; for 
Andrés Segovia) 


Concertino per arpa, quartetto d’archi e 3 clari- 
netti. Partitura. 
(Dated at end: July 17, 1937) 


1° Concerto in sol (per pianoforte e orchestra). 
(Score; dated at end: Sept. 23, 1927; first per- 
formed in Rome, Dec. 9, 1928, Ernesto Consolo 
soloist, Bernardino Molinari conducting) 


Concerto per chitarra e orchestra. Partitura. Per 
Andrés Segovia. 
(Dated at end: Feb. 1, 1939) 


Evangelion. The story of Jesus—narrated to the 
children in 28 little piano pieces. 
(Dated at end: Dec. 7, 1949) 


The Fiery Furnace. A small cantata (from the 
Book of Daniel—chapter Ili) for baritone, chil- 
dren (or women) chorus, organ and percussion. 
Op: 183. 

(Score; dated at end: May 31, 1958) 


I Giganti della montagna. Musiche di scena per 
il dramma di Luigi Pirandello. Partitura d’orches- 
tra. 


(Dated at end: April 21, 1937) 
Guitar quintet. For guitar and string quartet. Op: 
143. 


(Score; dated at end: March 5, 1950; for Andrés 
Segovia) 
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Indian songs and dances (on American Indian 
themes). 
(For orchestra; score; dated at end: July 17, 
1942) 


La Mandragola. 
(Opera in 3 acts; full score; dated at end: Jan. 
14, 1923; first performed May 4, 1926, in Venice) 


The Merchant of Venice. Three acts from Shake- 
speare’s original play. 
(Opera; piano-vocal score; dated at end: Dec. 
29, 1956; text in English and Italian; first per- 
formed May 25, 1961, in Florence) 


The Octoroon Ball. 
(“A New Orleans ballet, 1840, scenario and 
choreography by Katherine Dunham.” For or- 
chestra; score; dated at end: Jan. 28-Feb. 14, 
1949) 


2° Concerto (in fa) per pianoforte e orchestra. 
Partitura d’orchestra. 
(Dated at end: Jan. 29, 1937) 


Quintetto per due violini, viola, violoncello e piano- 
forte. 
(Score; dated at end: Feb. 5, 1932) 


Ouverture per “Il Racconto d’Inverno.” Partitura 
d’orchestra. 
(Dated at end: Oct. 12, 1934) 


Savonarola. 
(Incidental dramatic music for a play by Rino 
Alessi. For orchestra; score; dated at end: Feb. 
17, 1935) 


Sonata for piano. Op: 51. 
(Dated at end: Nov. 15, 1928; dedicated to 
Walter Gieseking) 


Sonata for viola and cello. Op: 144. 
(Score ; dated at end:, March 25, 1950) 


Sonata for violin and viola. Op: 127. 
(Score: dated at end: Dec. 9, 1945) 


Sonata-quasi una fantasia per violino e pianoforte. 
(Score ; dated at end: Sept. 5, 1929) 


2nd String quartet (in F). Op: 139. 
(Score ; dated at end: Sept. 18, 1948) 


Suite—nello stilo italiano per pianoforte. Op: 138. 
(Dated at end: Dec. 6, 1947) 


Suite per chitarra. Op: 133. 
(Dated at end: May 21, 
Segovia) 


1947; for Andrés 








Trio in sol per violino, violoncello e pianoforte. 
(Score; dated at end: April 18, 1928) 


2° Trio—in sol per violino, violoncello e pianoforte. 
Op: 70. 
(Score; dated at end: Aug. 14, 1932) 


Variazioni sinfonichi per violino e orchestra. 
(Score; dated at end: Oct. 28, 1928) 


Aaron Copland (b. 1900), long in the fore- 
front of American composers, continued to en- 
large his collection of musical holographs in 
the Library by presenting three more titles, all 
important works. The City comes in two units, 
a piano and condensed score version, and an 
elaborate set of rough piano sketches. This 
work, for chamber orchestra, was originally 
composed in 1939 as an accompaniment for a 
documentary film. It was first performed on 
May 26, 1939, at the New York World’s Fair, 
Max Goberman wielding the baton. Subse- 
quently Mr. Copland used two excerpts from 
the score in his Music for Movies (1942). 

One of the finest stories in American litera- 
ture is John Steinbeck’s The Red Pony. When 
it was converted into a motion picture (Re- 
public Pictures), Mr. Copland supplied the 
music, and his condensed orchestra score is 
now in the Library. On it he wrote the dates 
it was composed—January 29 to March 26, 
1948—and throughout the score there are in- 
dications and cues of scenes and action. In 
August of that same year he extracted an 
orchestral suite from the film music. That full 
score, also in the Library, shows that the com- 
poser originally called it “Children’s Suite 
From The Red Pony,” but when it was pub- 
lished three years later the juvenile appellation 
was dropped. After all, grown-ups and young- 
sters can enjoy the music equally. In produc- 
ing the suite Mr. Copland fulfilled a commis- 
sion from the conductor, Efrem Kurtz, who 
led the first performance by the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Texas metropolis on 
October 30, 1948. There are six movements in 
the suite, “Morning on the Ranch,” “The 
Gift,” “Dream March and Circus Music,” 
“Walk to the Bunkhouse,” “Grandfather’s 
Story,” and “Happy Ending.” 

When the score was published by Boosey & 


Hawkes, Inc., it included this description from 
the composer’s pen: 

Steinbeck’s well-known tale is a series of vignettes 
concerning a ten-year-old boy called Jody, and his 
life in a California ranch setting. There is a mini- 
mum of action of a dramatic or startling kind. The 
story gets its warmth from the character studies of 
the boy Jody, Jody’s grandfather, the cow-hand Billy 
Buck, and Jody’s parents, the Tiflins. The kind of 
emotions that Steinbeck evokes in his story are 
basically musical ones, since they deal so much 
with the unexpressed feelings of daily living. 


Mr. Copland also gave the “rough orches- 
tral version” (1934) of his Statements, ac- 
companied by a substantial “piano sketch” 
better described as a condensed score. Con- 
sisting of six moods entitled “Militant,” “Cryp- 
tic,” “Dogmatic,” “Subjective,” “Jingo,” and 
“Prophetic” the work was commissioned by the 
League of Composers for the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, which performed the 
last two movements in Minneapolis on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1936, Eugene Ormandy conducting. 
The complete set was first performed in New 
York on January 7, 1942, by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting. 

Two gifts were received from Paul Creston 
(b. 1906), American composer who has a 
large and enthusiastic following. The first 
is his Concerto for saxophone and orchestra, 
Op. 26 (saxophone-piano score and a pre- 
liminary draft) , written in 1941 and dedicated 
to the saxophonist Cecil Leeson. The second 
is a thick notebook containing drafts of three 
important works: Concerto No. 1 for violin 
and orchestra, Op. 65 (violin-piano score, 
1960) ; Lydian Ode, Op. 67 (for orchestra, 
condensed score, 1956) , commissioned by Dr. 
M. M. Tinterow for the Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra; and Concerto for accordion and 
orchestra, Op. 75 (accordion-piano score, 
1958), commissioned by the American Ac- 
cordionist’s Association. 

Among recent recipients from the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress is the young American com- 
poser, David Del Tredici. The score he wrote, 
roughly done in pencil and marked at the end 
“MacDowell Colony, October 30, 1966,” ar- 
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rived at the Library a few months after com- 
pletion. Entitled Syzygy, it comprises two 
songs for soprano, French horn, bells, wood- 
wind octet, string sextet, and two off-stage 
trumpets. The text is by James Joyce, and 
the separate songs are “Ecce Puer” and “Night 
Piece.” The work is dedicated to the memory 
of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Alvin Derald Etler (b. 1913), established 
American composer, sent four more of his 
holographs to Washington: 


Sextet. 1959. 
(For oboe, clarinet, bassoon, violin, viola, cello; 
score and draft) 

Sonata. 1959. 
(For viola and harpsichord ; draft) 


Symphonietta II. 1941. 
(For orchestra; score. “Dedicated in admiration 
to Dr. Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra’”’ ) 


Whither Thou Goest. [Text from] the Book of Ruth. 
1957. 
(Song, piano acc. ) 


It is a pleasure to report the receipt of three 
additional holographs of Ross Lee Finney 
(b. 1906), a leading American composer and 
a greatly admired teacher. The shortest is a 
sketch (condensed score) for an orchestral 
work entitled Barber Shop Ballad, C B S. 
While not listed in the recent article by Paul 
Cooper on Finney’s music in the Musical 
Quarterly (January 1967) , the 1958 edition of 
Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians states that it was broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on February 6, 
1940. Another work not mentioned by Paul 
Cooper is Mr. Finney’s Concertino for piano 
and string quartet, completed on March 15, 
1941, in Northampton, Mass. The largest work 
is the full score of the Concerto in E minor for 
violin and orchestra, a major contribution to 
the violin repertoire, for which reference books 
and articles give a variety of dates. Mr. Cooper 
says 1933, revised 1952; Baker’s Dictionary, 
without mentioning the key, says 1944; 
Thompson’s International Cyclopedia of Mu- 
sic and Musicians of 1964, also ignoring the 
key, gives 1933-47. The holograph just re- 
ceived bears the information: “Villa Noél 
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Menton-Garavan 1936-38.” It is reasonable to 
assume that the manuscript represents an in- 
termediate stage of revision, but such a surmise 
fails to explain the other dates associated with 
the work. 

Don Gillis (b. 1912), American composer 
known especially through his broadcasting 
and teaching, presented several holographs: 


Ballet for an Occasion. 

(For orchestra; score ; 1940-48) 
The Big Race. 

(For narrator and orchestra; score) 


Cowtown. Suite for symphony orchestra. 1942. 
(Score; later called “Portrait of a Frontier town” ) 


Five Septembers. 
(For orchestra; score) 


Happy Jack. 
(For narrator and orchestra; score; also sketches, 
and draft of a popular song with same title) 
Story Time’: Peter Rabbit Solves a Mystery. May 
1950. 
(For small orchestra; score) 


Commissioned by the Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation in the Library of Congress, 
Alexei Haieff (b. 1914) , Russian-born Ameri- 
can composer, created a work called Eloge. 
For four flutes, bassoon, trombone, and two 
pianos or harps, it was completed in Rome on 
January 12, 1967. The score bears a dedication 
to the memory of Serge and Natalie Kousse- 
vitzky. 

More than 20 years ago Howard Hanson 
(b. 1896), distinguished American composer, 
conductor, and educator, was commissioned 
by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc., 
to write a piano concerto. It was composed 
between 1945 and 1948 and was designated 
Op. 36. Last year Dr. Hanson donated to the 
Library his two-piano score of this important 
work, on which is written “To the memory of 
Natalya Koussevitzky.” Boston heard the first 
performance on December 31, 1948, when 
the composer conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Rudolf Firku’ny was at the 
keyboard. 

Roy Harris (b. 1898), long and deservedly 
prominent among American composers, pre- 
sented the holograph score of his Ocean 











Moods, completed in 1966 for string quartet, 
double bass, and piano. 

Alan Scott Hovhaness (b. 1911), American 
composer of Armenian and Scottish parentage, 
added generously to the Library’s holding of 
his autograph scores. His most recent gifts are: 


Floating World. (Ballade for orchestra) Opus 209. 
(Score; c1965 by C. F. Peters Corp.; “dedicated 
to Andre Kostelanetz”’ ) 


Fuji. Cantata for women’s chorus, flute, harp, and 
strings. Opus 122. 
(Score ; c1966 by C. F. Peters Corp.) 


I have Seen the Lord. Anthem for soprano solo, 
mixed voices, organ (trumpet ad lib). [Text from] 
St. John 20: 11-16, 18. Op. 80. 
(Score; cl1963 by C. F. Peters Corp.; used as 
engraver’s copy) 


Koolau. Opus 136. 
(For 2 pianos; score, c1962 by C. F. Peters Corp. ; 
with a holograph poem by the composer: “Koo- 
lau. To the Koolau Mountains, Hawaii” ) 


Meditation on Orpheus. For orchestra. Opus 155. 
(Score; c1958 by C. F. Peters Corp.) 


Mountain Dance No. II. 
(Piano solo; c1941 by the composer, c1962 by 
C. F. Peters Corp.) 


O God, Our Help in Ages Past. For mixed voices 
and organ (piano). Words by Isaak [sic] Watts. Op. 
137. 
(c1963 by C. F. Peters Corp.; used as engraver’s 
copy) 


Sonatina for piano. Opus 120. 
(Dated at end: May 18, 1962) 


To the God Who Is in the Fire. Tenor solo, men’s 
chorus and six percussion. Sh’vet Upanishad, II, 17. 
Opus 146. 

(Score; c1962 by C. F. Peters Corp.) 


For many years the American Philip James 
(b. 1890) has been distinguished as composer 
and educator, and his recent gifts to the Li- 
brary, listed below, are welcome indeed. Of 
particular interest are those works which come 
here in two or more forms. 

Brennan on the Moor, a piece for orchestra, 
is dated, at the end, August 1940 and is dedi- 
cated to Ella and Percy Grainger. As it was 
first performed in New York on November 28, 


1939, this score seems to be a revision follow- 
ing the premiere. 

Two overtures, both called Bret Harte— 
actually the second and third with this title 
as the first one was destroyed—reveal Mr. 
James’ interest in the author. The overtures 
are different, though using the same thematic 
material. The earlier was composed in 1925; 
the later, written in 1934, won an honorable 
mention in the American Composers Awards 
and was premiered on December 20, 1936, 
by John Barbirolli and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 

Two large orchestral works are Chaumont 
(1948) and a Welsh rhapsody Gwalia (1937). 
A large chamber work is his Kammersympho- 
nie, completed on Thanksgiving Day 1926, 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, string 
quartet, and piano. The Light of God, written 
in 1921, is a large cantata for mixed chorus, 
tenor and baritone solos, and orchestra. The 
text came from the pen of Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, who also provided the text of The Night- 
ingale of Bethlehem, which is here in two 
versions. The earlier dates from 1919 and 
calls for chorus, soli, and organ with ad lib 
flute and oboe obligato; the 1923 revision is 
expanded to soli, chorus, and orchestra. 

The Nun (1923) is a sizeable work for con- 
tralto solo, women’s chorus, and orchestra, 
with text by Johann Ludwig Uhland adapted 
by Martha Martin. An Overture to a Greek 
Play is a very recent work (c1967 by Mills 
Music, Inc.). A Sea Symphony, dated 1928, 
is a song cycle which Mr. James wrote for a 
bass-baritone and orchestra. The Library has 
both the orchestral and the piano scores. The 
words were chosen from “Sea Drift” and “On 
the Beach at Night” by Walt Whitman, “Eve- 
ning Song” by Sidney Lanier, and “Crying 
Waters” by Guy Holt. 

And there are three versions of The Victory 
Riders of 1921, originally for baritone and 
orchestra, and dedicated to the great Ameri- 
can singer David Bispham. Two versions, 
dated 1921 and 1925, are for solo voice and 
orchestra; the third, written in 1921 for male 
chorus and orchestra, is in a different key and 
has a different instrumentation. 

Mr. James’ additional gifts are: 
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Come, Holy Spirit. Anthem for chorus of mixed 
voices, with soprano and baritone soli and organ 
accompaniment. [Text by] Isaac Watts. 


Concert prelude in D minor. [By] A. Walter Kra- 
mer. Arranged for band. 


(Score; dated at end: May 17, 1960) 


Fanfare and Ceremonial (Second Festival March 
for band). 
(Score; published 1963) 


God Grant Me the Serenity. Anthem for chorus of 
mixed voices and organ. 


I Know a Maiden Faire to See. 
(For solo voice, string quartet and piano; score) 


March—Colonel Averill. For band. By Oliver C. 
Miller. Arranged. 
(Score) 


Miniver Cheever. 
(For narrator and orchestra; score, voice part 
lacking ; 1947?) 


Missa brevis. For chorus of mixed voices and organ 
accompaniment. 
(Published, 1963, with alternate title: “Mass in 
English” ) 


Ostinato. 
(Organ solo) 


Psalm 137. Super flumina. By the Waters of Babylon. 
(For mixed voices and orchestra; score; dated 
at end: Feb. 5, 1940) 


Psalm 150. For mixed chorus and orchestra. Full 
score. 


Requiescat in Pace. For organ. 
(“To Lynwood Farnum” ) 


Richard Cory. 
(For narrator and orchestra; score; voice part 
lacking ; 1947?) 


Shirat Ha-Yam. “Song of the Sra.” Cantata for 
S. A. T. B. chorus and S. A. T. B. soli with organ 
or orchestra accompaniment. Second revision. Text 
by Frederick H. Martens. 

(Organ-vocal score. 1944) 


Sinfonietta. 


(For orchestra; score; 1946. Also a 2d holograph 
score ) 


Stabat Mater Speciosa. A canticle for Christmas 
for soprano and baritone soli, chorus and orches- 
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tra. The text by Jacobus de Benedictis. Translated 
by Dr. Neale. Op. 21. 


(Score ; dated at end: June 20, 1932) 


Second suite for string orchestra. (Being an ar- 
rangement for s. o. of the Suite for woodwind 
quintet) 

(Score ; the Quintet published 1938) 
First symphony. 

(Score ; 1943) 


Second symphony. 
(Score ; 1949) 


The Triumph of Israel. Oratorio or cantata for 
S. A. T. B. with soprano, contralto, tenor, and bari- 
tone soli and accompaniment of orchestra or organ. 


The text by Frederick H. Martens. 


(Organ-vocal score; 1933; alternate title: “The 
Song of Moses’’) 


The Wait’s Carol. [Text by] Barbara Young. 
(For chorus, organ, or piano acc. ) 


The World of Tomorrow. A short cantata for mixed 
voices with organ accompaniment ad lib. The text 
by Vera Hitchcock. 

(For chorus and orchestra; score; 1940?) 


Ulysses Simpson Kay (b. 1917) is another 
well-known American composer who fre- 
quently gives holographs to the Library. Last 
year he presented the drafts of two works. 
The Emily Dickinson Set, written during the 
summer of 1964, is a cycle of three part-songs 
for women’s voices and piano. The separate 
poems are “Elysium Is as Far,” “Indian Sum- 
mer,” and “Ample Make This Bed.” The 
second gift is his Serenade No. 2 for four 
horns in F. The score is dated at the end 
November 16, 1957. 

One of the great names in 20th-century 
music is that of Ernst Krenek. Born in Vienna 
(1900) , raised and schooled there and in Ber- 
lin, he was active in Austria, Germany, and 
Switzerland before coming to this country in 
1937. Writing in all forms and various styles of 
music, from postromantic to the ultra modern, 
he has enjoyed sensational and impressive suc- 
cesses. He has also excelled in music criticism 
and philosophy and has exercised a lasting 
influence on his many students. Last year Mr. 
Krenek presented to the Library some 30 holo- 
graph scores and a large quantity of his theo- 








retical and critical writings (also holograph) , 
a most important addition to its research re- 
servoir. The original manuscripts of his music 
disclose his skill, his versatility, and his 
breadth of interest. 

In 1944 Mr. Krenek wrote both music and 
words for The Ballad of the Railroads, for 
solo voice and piano. The George Washington 
Variations, for piano solo, illustrates the com- 
poser’s interest in musical Americana. Two of 
the melodies, “Grand March” and “Martial 
Cotillion,” were found in a manuscript book 
of the Euterpean Society of Hartford, Conn., 
dating from about 1800. 

A severe work for a cappella mixed chorus 
is the Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae secun- 
dem Breviarium Sacrosanctae Ecclesiae Rom- 
anae. At the end Mr. Krenek wrote, “Fine. 
Deo gratias. Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 5. 7. 1942.” 

Two instrumental works are his Sieben 
leichte Stiicke fiir Stretchorchester (1955) 
and 20 Miniatures for piano (1953-54). Two 
to three years later Mr. Krenek wrote his 
Missa Duodecim Tonorum for chorus with 
organ accompaniment. At the end of this score 
he penned “In die Nativitatis Domini anno 
MCMLVII, Tujungae Californiensis.” A 
larger choral work, for mixed voices a cap- 
pella, is his Sechs Motetten nach Worten von 
Franz Kafka (1959). The individual num- 
bers are “Der Weg,” “Taube auf dem Dach,” 
“Deitsche,” “Der Wagen,” “Der Siindenfall,” 
and “Miissiggang.” 

Here is the full score (but with 16 leaves 
missing) of Pallas Athene weint, an opera 
in prologue and three acts, completed in Los 
Angeles in 1955. On October 17 of the same 
year the Hamburg State Opera gave the first 
performance when Hamburg’s new opera 
house was opened. Mr. Krenek was his own 
librettist. 

A number of smaller works are included in 
Mr. Krenek’s gift: 


Eight piano pieces. 
(Dated at end: May 28, 1945) 


Five Prayers for women’s voices, over the Pater 

Noster, as cantus firmus. From: The Litanie, by 

John Donne; XV, XVI, XX, XXIII, XXVII. 
(Unacc. ; dated at end: June 28, 1944) 


Proprium Missae in Dominica tertia in Quadrage- 


. sima. 1955. 


(For mixed voices, unacc. ) 


Proprium Missae in Festo SS. Innocentium, die 
XXVIII Decembris. Opus 89. 
(For women’s voices, unacc.; dated at end: July 
4, 1940) 


Two Sacred Songs. 1952. 
(Piano acc.; text in English and German. Con- 
tents: —“The Light Is Sweet”;—“The 104th 
Psalm”’ ) 


Sinfonietta (A Brasileira—The Brazilian) for string 
orchestra. 1952. 
(Score) 


Third sonata. Op. 92, No. 4. 
(Piano solo; dated at end: May 23, 1943) 


Sonata No. 4. 1948. 
(Piano solo) 


Sonata for harp. 
(Dated at end: June 1955) 


Sonata for viola and piano. 
(Dated at end: Dec. 12, 1948) 


Sonata for viola solo. Opus 92, No. 3. 
(Dated at end: Aug. 27, 1942) 


Sonata for violin and piano. 
(Dated at end: Feb. 4, 1945) 


Sonatina. Opus 92, No. 2b. 


(For flute and clarinet; score; dated at end: Jan. 
6, 1942) 


Mr. Krenek has composed much chamber 
music, and his seventh String Quartet, com- 
pleted in St. Paul, Minn., on February 7, 1944, 
is of special interest to this country. Above the 
title on the score he wrote, “Dedicated in grati- 
tude to the vivifying spirit of my American 
students.” This work was selected for the 1946 
festival of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music and performed in London 
on July 10. 

Mr. Krenek’s remaining gifts were: 


String trio. 
(Score ; dated at end: Feb. 5, 1949) 


Suite for clarinet and string orchestra. 1955. 
(Score; also Score, clarinet and piano) 
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Suite for flute and string orchestra. 1954. 
(Score) 


Trio for violin, clarinet and piano. 
(Score; dated at end: June 28, 1946) 


Twelve variations, in three movements. Op. 79 
(1937). Second, revised version (1940). 
(Piano solo) 


Veni Sanctificator. 
(For mixed chorus, unacc.; dated at end; Sept. 


27, 1954) 


Several holograph scores were received from 
Meyer Kupferman (b. 1926), who writes 
extraordinary music that sometimes has 
extraordinary titles. The current gifts of this 
American composer were: 


Available Forms (1966), for brass duo. 
(Score; also first proof with holograph corrections 
and a portion of second proof) 


Duo: Divertimento (1948). For clarinet and 
bassoon. 
(Score; also first proof with holograph corrections 
and second proof) 


Little symphony (piano score). Nov. 1952. 
(Piano solo version of orchestra piece. Commis- 
sioned by Daniel Saidenberg; first performed on 
Nov. 30, 1952, by the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony) 


Partita (1949) for piano. 


Six Spells for the Fingers and the Hand. For 
women’s chorus, bells (or celeste), and piano. 
Words by Alastair Reed. 
(Score, - reproduction of holograph with holo- 
graph corrections and changes; also first proof 
with holograph corrections and second proof) 


Variations for piano. June ’50. 


From the American composer Ezra Lader- 
man (b. 1924) came two holographs, one 
short and one long. For organ solo he wrote, 
in the summer of 1959, a Prelude in the form 
of a passacaglia based upon the scriptural text: 
“Ye shall turn your swords into ploughshares.” 
The other is the Sinfonia for orchestra, com- 
posed in 1956. 

The reader is transported into a different 
musical world with the next gift, which came 
from Burton Lane (b. 1912), well known for 
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his charming revues, musical comedies, and 
popular songs. Here are nine separate num- 
bers for voice and piano which were written 
for the revue Laffing Room Only, which 
featured the team of Olsen and Johnson. It 
opened at the Winter Garden in New York 
on December 23, 1944, and ran for 232 per- 
formances. The lyrics were supplied by Bur- 
ton Lane and Al Dubin. The individual songs 
are: 

Hooray for Anywhere 

Go Down to Boston Harbor 

This Is as Far as I Go 

Feudin’ and Fightin’ 

Stop That Dancing 

Got That Good-Time Feeling 

Mother Mississippi 

Gotta Get Joy 

Steps of the Capitol 


Robert Lombardo, American composer who 
has been teaching at the University of Chicago, 
received a commission from the Serge Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, and in 1966 he completed a sub- 
stantial work for soprano, baritone, and cham- 
ber ensemble entitled Dialogues of Lovers. On 
the score, recently given to the Library by the 
composer, is a dedication to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Peter Mennin (b. 1923) is an American 
musician who has distinguished himself both 
as a composer and educator. His compositions 
are in many forms, and his directorships of the 
Juilliard School of Music (1963— ) and the 
Peabody Conservatory (1959-63) are notable. 
His recent gifts of drafts and sketches of sev- 
eral works are welcome additions to the music 
manuscript collection. Among them are two 
large works. 

The first is a substantial incomplete draft 
and sketches of his second String Quartet and 
a reproduction of the holograph score with a 
holograph first page, corrections, and addi- 
tions. The work was completed on March 17, 
1951, the result of a commission from the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc. The first 
performance occurred in New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art on February 24, 1952, when 
the Juilliard String Quartet appeared at a con- 
cert of the League of Composers. 








Mr. Mennin also gave the sketches and first 
and second draft of his Symphony No. 5, a 
work commissioned by the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, which played the first performance 
in Dallas on April 2, 1950, Walter Hendl 
conducting. 

Several smaller works which also came from 
Mr. Mennin are: 


Bought Locks. 2nd draft. 
(For women’s chorus, piano acc. Text from Mar- 
tial, translated by Sir John Harington. Com- 
posed for the Sigma Alpha Iota Modern Music 
Series. Also first draft, incomplete) 


Crossing the River Han. (2nd draft). 
(For mixed voices, unacc.; incomplete; com- 
posed 1948. Text by Kiang Kang-Hu, translated 
by Witter Bynner. Also first draft, incomplete) 


The Gold-Threaded Robe. (2nd draft). 
(For mixed voices, unace.; composed 1948. Text 
by Kiang Kang-Hu, translated by Witter Bynner. 
Also first draft, incomplete) 


In the Quiet Night. 2nd draft. 
(For mixed voices, unacc.; composed 1948. Text 
by Kiang Kang-Hu, translated by Witter Bynner. 
Also first draft, incomplete) 


[Five piano pieces] 

(First draft, incomplete, and sketches. Contents: 
Prelude, Aria, Variation-Canzona, Canto, 
Toccata. Also second draft, incomplete, and 
sketches, including sketch for Symphony No. 4; 
third draft, incomplete, and sketches; and repro- 
duction of complete holograph with holograph 
title-page, final page and corrections) 


A Song of the Place. 2nd draft. 
(For mixed voices, unacc.; composed 1948. Text 
by Kiang Kang-Hu, translated by Witter Bynner. 
Also first draft, incomplete) 


Tumbling Hair. For women’s chorus & piano. 
Text—e. e. cummings. 3rd draft. 
(Dated at end: Sept. 22, 1948. Composed for 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Modern Music Series. Also 
first draft, incomplete, and second draft) 


Darius Milhaud (b. 1892), a member of 
“Les Six,” the group that revitalized French 
music in the 1920's, is as well known in Amer- 
ica as in France, and in both countries he has 
been remarkably successful as composer and 
teacher. He has also been extremely generous 


with his original manuscripts, the Library of 


. Congress benefiting handsomely. His current 


gifts include several important compositions. 

The Concerto pour clarinette et orchestre 
is now here in three holographs, the full score 
dated December 5, 1941, and two scores for 
clarinet and piano, one of the latter dated No- 
vember 10-22, 1941. The dedication, written 
on all three scores, can only elicit smiles of 
satisfaction; the recipient was Benny 
Goodman. 

Here is the full score of Mr. Milhaud’s 
second piano Concerto and also a draft for 
two pianos. The latter is dated April 21, 1941; 
the full score carries the terminal date of May 
15, same year. When the first performance 
took place, in Chicago on December 18, 1941, 
the composer was the soloist and Hans Lange 
conducted the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The third piano Concerto, represented in a 
two-piano version and a draft for the same 
medium, was composed in the late summer of 
1946. 

Mr. Milhaud’s 11th String Quartet, present 
in score and parts, was finished on June 16, 
1942. On the score the composer wrote, “Ecrit 
a Poccasion du XXe Anniversaire de la League 
of Composers et dédié au Quatuor de Buda- 
pest.” His 12th String Quartet, also in the 
Library in two scores and one set of parts, 
was written three years later. It is dedicated 
“A la mémoire de Gabriel Fauré a l’occasion 
du centenaire de sa naissance (1845-1945) ,” 
and the notation at the end of the second score 
shows that the work was composed in 10 
days: “Milhaud Mills 5-15 Février 1945.” 

There are likewise two holographs of the 
second Sonata for piano, a premier manuscrit 
and a final version on transparent sheets. This 
was written over a relatively long period, from 
February 14 to August 21, 1949. It is dedicated 
to the pianist Monique Haas. 

Mr. Milhaud gave two versions of his sec- 
ond Symphony (1944), a preliminary draft 
for piano solo and a score for two pianos. 
Commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc., and dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Natalie Koussevitzky, this work was 
first performed in Boston on December 20, 
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1946, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
composer conducting. The holograph full 
score has been in the Library for many years. 

Mr. Milhaud’s third Symphony, which 
includes a chorus, is also in the Library in two 
versions, a draft for piano-vocal score and the 
completed orchestral score. On the draft the 
composer wrote “Milhaud, Mills, 30 octobre 
1946. Deo Gratias” and “Commande de la 
Radiodiffusion frangaise.” On the flyleaf of 
the full score he jotted “Hollywood, 18 Nov. 
1946” and at the end “Milhaud. Orchestrée a 
Hollywood, Boston, New York. New York, 26 
Decembre 1946.” 

Completing Mr. Milhaud’s gift is the score 
of Trio a cordes, composed at Mills College in 
February and March 1947. 

The Library received the following gifts 
from the prominent American composer 
Vincent Persichetti (b. 1915) : 


Masquerade. For band. 
(Score. “Commissioned by Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege Conservatory” ) 


Parable. For alto flute (or flute). 
Eleventh piano sonata. 


Serenade No. 6, for trombone, viola and cello. 
(Score; also parts) 


Serenade No. 7, for piano. 


Serenade No. 13, for two clarinets. 
(Score. “Commissioned by the Chapin School. 
New York City’’) 


That sterling composer, Walter Piston (b. 
1894) , again presented several of his remark- 
ably neat holographs. One of the two shorter 
pieces is a Chromatic Study for organ, based 
upon the name of B A C H and published in 
1941. The other is the arresting Fanfare for 
the Fighting French, written for brass and 
percussion. At the end of the score the com- 
poser made the notation “Sent to Eugene 
Goossens, Oct. 5, 1942.” Little research was 
necessary, therefore, to establish the first per- 
formance date and place as Cincinnati, Oc- 
tober 23, 1942, by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Goossens conducting. 

In a notebook containing a variety of 
sketches is the first draft, a condensed score, of 
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Mr. Piston’s Concertino for piano and or- 
chestra, a work commissioned by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. When it was first 
performed on June 20, 1937, Howard Barlow 
was the conductor and Jesis Maria Sanroma 
the soloist. 

Mr. Piston’s final gift of the year was the 
score of his Symphonic Piece, written in 1927 
for Serge Koussevitzky, who directed its pre- 
miere by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston on March 23, 1928. 

In 1966 there appeared a book entitled The 
Paris Diary of Ned Rorem. It aroused extraor- 
dinary interest, for the composer-author’s 
literary style in both serious and light passages 
was easy and effortless. Now the Music Di- 
vision has its first musical holograph of Ned 
Rorem (b. 1923), which is as unusual as his 
book. Commissioned by the Serge Kousse- 
vitzky Music Foundation in the Library of 
Congress and dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky, it bears the 
title From Janet Flanner’s Paris JouRNAL and 
consists of “nine prose extracts musicalized for 
4-part mixed chorus and small orchestra.” The 
composer, also the donor of the score, said he 
began the work on March 3 in Salt Lake City 
and completed it in New York on July 30, 
1966. The texts, selected and organized by 
Robert Phelps, came from Janet Flanner’s 
“Letters from Paris,” written (and signed 
Genét) for The New Yorker, 1944-65. 

One of America’s leading composers is Wil- 
liam Howard Schuman (b. 1910), now the 
president of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in New York. This year he en- 
riched the Library’s collection of musical holo- 
graphs by presenting the full score of his 
ballet, The Witch of Endor. This impressive 
work, completed on August 1, 1965, was writ- 
ten for Martha Graham who, with her com- 
pany, gave the first performance in New York 
on November 2 of that year under the auspices 
of the B. de Rothschild Foundation. 

The Ukrainian composer Valentin Silves- 
trov (b. 1937), commissioned by the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress, produced, in 1966, a large 
orchestral work entitled Eschatophony and 
sent the score to the Library. Like all works 








so sponsored, it is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

An interesting manuscript came from the 
American composer Leo Smit (b. 1921), the 
score of his second Symphony (1965), com- 
missioned by Norman Rosenthal. The com- 
‘poser conducted the first performance, in 
Buffalo by the Buffalo Philharmonic, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1965. With the score are sketches 
and drafts, one a choral setting, lacking any 
text, for a poem entitled Glorious Sea. There 
are, in fact, three choral settings for three 
stanzas, each one different. 

Leo Sowerby (b. 1895), distinguished com- 
poser of choral and sacred music, continued 
to augment his holographs in the Music 
Division: 


Behold, O God Our Defender. From Psalm 84. 
(For mixed chorus, organ acc. ; c1966. Also draft, 
1964, and corrected proof) 


Christian, to the Paschal Victim. [Text by] Wipo, 
c. 1030 A.D. 
(For mixed chorus, organ acc.; c1966. “For Paul 
Callaway and the choir of Washington Ca- 
thedral.” Also draft, 1965, and corrected proof) 


City of God. 
(For mixed chorus, organ acc.; dated at end: 
June 24, 1964) 


Communion Service for sopranos & altos. 


(Organ acc. ; draft, dated at end: July 4, 1964) 


For We are Laborers Together. 
(For baritone solo, mixed chorus and organ; 
draft, dated at end: Jan. 8, 1965) 


Lover of Souls, Hide Me within Thy Heart. [Text] 
from the St. Veronica Manual. 
(For mixed voices, organ acc. for rehearsal only; 
c1965. Also draft, 1964, and corrected proof) 


Mass for mixed chorus. S.A.T.B. chorus and organ 
with optional people’s part. Official English text. 
(c1966; Also draft, 1965) 


Mass for unison chorus and organ with people’s part 
ad libitum. Official English text. 
(c1965; Also draft, 1965) 


O Give Thanks unto the Lord. Psalm 136: 1-9, 
23-26. 
(For mixed chorus, organ acc.; draft, dated: 
June 20, 1964) 


Postludium super “Benedictus es, Domine.” Grad- 


_ uale ex Missa Sanctae Trinitatis. 


(Organ solo; cl1966. “Commissioned by the 
Church Music Association of America.” Also 
draft, 1966) 


Praeludium super “Benedictus sit Deus Pater.” 
Offertorium ex Missa Sanctae Trinitatis. 
(Organ solo; cl1966. “Commissioned by the 
Church Music Association of America.” Also 
draft, 1966) 


Psalm 127. Except the Lord Build. 
(For mixed chorus, organ acc.; draft, dated at 
end: March 21, 1965) 


Psalm 142. For tenor (or soprano) solo and organ. 
King James version. 
(c1965; also corrected proof) 


Sinfonia brevis. For organ. 
(c1966; also draft, 1965, and corrected proof) 


Thou Shalt Love the Lord Thy God. Anthem for 
S.A. T.% 
(Organ acc. ; c1966; also draft, 1965) 


That giant of 20th-century music, Igor 
Stravinsky (b. 1882) , presented to the Library 
several holographs which vastly enhance the 
collection established some years ago. They 
illumine Mr. Stravinsky both as an imagina- 
tive musician and as a sensitive human being. 

Among them is the 1964 version of his Credo 
(Orthodox) originally written in 1932 for 
mixed chorus, a cappella. On the manuscript 
Mr. Stravinsky wrote, “This version is writ- 
ten (as the first one, 1932) in Church Slavonic 
language with phonetics in English letters,” 
and following this statement he provided a key 
to pronunciation. 

An extraordinary TV spectacle was offered 
to the public by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on June 14, 1962. It was the first per- 
formance of Mr. Stravinsky’s The Flood, or 
Noah and the Flood as it was called on TV. 
It was commissioned by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and boasted choreography by 
George Balanchine and production designs 
by Rouben Ter-Arutunian. The full musical 
score, among the current gifts, calls for nar- 
rator, solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. The 
composer completed it on March 14, 1962. 
The text, forming a Biblical allegory, was se- 
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lected from several sources and arranged by 
the composer’s young associate, Robert Craft. 
Back in 1921 Mr. Stravinsky wrote a set of 
eight easy piano pieces called Les cing doigts— 
“8 piéces trés faciles sur 5 notes.” In 1962 he 
converted them into Eight Instrumental Min- 
iatures for small orchestra and dedicated the 
new score to Lawrence Morton, an ardent 
proponent of modern music in southern Cali- 
fornia. A glance at the orchestral score shows 
that the composer was impelled to change the 
sequence of the pieces considerably, although 
the first, fifth, and last retained their original 
position. 
Orchestra: I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
Mam: 17 63 3 2 & 8 


Mr. Stravinsky was obviously deeply 
affected by the death of the American-Anglo 
poet, Thomas Stearns Eliot (1888-1965) , for 
in the year of the author’s death he composed 
Introitus: T. S. Eliot in Memoriam. He chose 
a most unusual medium for the work—men’s 
voices, harp, piano, two tam-tams, timpani, 
viola, and double bass. The text is in Latin 
and begins “Requiem aeternam dona éi, 
Domine.” The first performance was in Chi- 
cago on April 17, 1965. 

An entirely different work, but one having 
a similar purpose, is Mr. Stravinsky’s Varia- 
tions: Aldous Huxley in Memoriam for or- 
chestra. Begun in 1963 and not finished until 
October 28, 1964, it was destined to be a 
memorial piece as soon as the composer heard 
of his friend’s death on November 22, 1963. 
Like the piece for T. S. Eliot, the Variations 
was first performed in Chicago on April 17, 
1965. With the original manuscript the com- 
poser also presented a reproduction of the 
holograph score bearing his handwritten cor- 
rections and alterations and two sets of proof. 
On one of the proofs he wrote to the pub- 
lisher, “Please correct it and send me this set 
back with a new corrected set. Thank you I 
Str Hollywood Jan 31/65.” The manuscript, 
like Mr. Stravinsky’s others, is an example of 
chirographical beauty. 

The next four works, all commissioned by 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in 
the Library of Congress, are dedicated to the 
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memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 
The first is a work for string orchestra en- 
titled Dorian, the Horizon, by Toru Take- 
mitsu, a Japanese composer born in 1930 and 
trained in western ways. It was completed in 
Tokyo in July 1966. 

Next is Louise Talma’s All the Days of My 
Life, a solo cantata for tenor voice accom- 
panied by clarinet, cello, percussion, piano, 
and celeste, with texts from the King James 
Bible and by an anonymous poet. It was com- 
posed between June 5, 1963, and September 4, 
1965. Taking advantage of the relatively small 
ensemble, the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation arranged for the Contemporary 
Chamber Ensemble to perform it in the Li- 
brary on November 25, 1966, with Arthur 
Weisberg conducting and Charles Bressler as 
tenor soloist. 

The third work is Steps of Silence, for string 
quartet and percussion, by the Rumanian com- 
poser Anatol Vieru (b. 1926), who wrote at 
the end of the score “23 X 1966—16 IT 1967.” 
As this is being written the work is scheduled to 
be performed in the Library on January 12, 
1968, by the Claremont String Quartet with 
J. Massie Johnson, percussionist. 

The fourth is by the British composer Sir 
William Turner Walton (b. 1902). It is a 
dramatic work, The Bear, “an extravaganza 
in one act based upon a story by Anton 
Tchekov.” The libretto was adapted by the 
composer and Paul Dehn, the latter also sup- 
plying the lyrics. At the end of the full score the 
composer inscribed “Forio d’Ischia 30. 4. 67.” 
Its first performance took place at Aldeburgh 
on June 10, 1967, James Lockhart conducting. 

Three gifts were received from the well- 
known American composer, Ben Weber (b. 
1916). One is the condensed score of his piano 
Concerto, Op. 52, which he finished on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1961. After the title appears the 
phrase “For William Masselos,” and at the 
head of the second movement “In memoriam 
Dimitri Mitropoulos.” The second gift is a re- 
production of the manuscript, with holograph 
markings and changes, of Dance for solo vio- 
loncello, Op. 28, written in 1948 “for a formal 
dance of Eleanor Goff.” The final gift is Mr. 
Weber’s arrangement (1962), for voice and 








wind instruments, of a song with piano ac- 
companiment by Wallingford Riegger (1885- 
1961). The title is The Dying of the Light, 
text taken from Dylan Thomas. On Mr. 
Weber’s holograph score is the phrase “Com- 
missioned by Assoc. Mus. Pub.” 


Letters of Musicians 


During the past year the Music Division 
was remarkably fortunate in acquiring mu- 
sicians’ letters and messages, the great ma- 
jority of them original manuscripts. These 
are extremely important for historical reasons. 
They locate their authors in specific places at 
specific times, reveal their personal and pro- 
fessional thoughts, and reflect their daily 
habits, desires, satisfactions, characteristics, 
and sometimes their dislikes. They also have 
great sentimental value. Over 250 autograph 
letters and over 100 typed letters with auto- 
graph signatures were added to the collections. 

The largest single body of correspondence 
was the group of 131 holograph letters of 
Swiss-born Ernest Bloch (1880-1959) , one of 
the most important composers of this century. 
A gift from the composer’s daughter, Suzanne 
Bloch, herself an outstanding lutenist and 
harpsichordist, they constitute a fascinating 
reservoir of personal and musical information. 
The letters are dated August 19, 1901 to 
March 26, 1915, and they are all addressed to 
Edmond Fleg, an intimate friend who wrote 
the libretto of Bloch’s only opera, Macbeth. 
Bloch was loquacious letterwriter and poured 
forth his thoughts unstintingly. Some of the 
missives are short, but many extend to 15, 20, 
and 30 pages. Since the author was a challeng- 
ing thinker as well as composer, this collection 
is of well nigh inexhaustible interest. 

On March 11, 1967, occurred the death of 
one of America’s foremost musical personal- 
ities, Geraldine Farrar (b. 1882), who rose to 
the pinnacle of fame as opera prima donna, 
movie actress, and glamorous beauty. Over a 
dozen years ago Miss Farrar gave the Library 
a colorful and important collection of cor- 
respondence, documents, photographs, and 
memorabilia. After her death, Miss Ruth A. 
Businger of Minneapolis presented to the 


Library the communications she had received 


: from the great singer between 1927 and 1964. 


They include 72 autograph and 45 typewrit- 
ten letters, many of them long and filled with 
interesting personal observations. They con- 
tain a wealth of information available no- 
where else. 

Because of the great scarcity of holograph 
letters written by George Gershwin, the Li- 
brary takes great pride in a long letter, wholly 
autograph, written to his brother Ira from 
London on February 18, 1923. On this, his 
first trip abroad Gershwin composed music for 
the Rainbow Revue, which opened on April 
3 and was not a success, and in the letter he 
relays his first impressions to his brother. A 
gift from Ira, the letter is published complete 
and in facsimile in The Gershwin Years by 
Edward Jablonski and Lawrence D. Stewart 
(New York, 1958; p. 73-74). 

Also from Ira Gershwin came 12 typed 
letters and a telegram sent between August 17, 
1936, and January 25, 1937, by George, on the 
West Coast, to his secretary in New York, Miss 
Zena Hannenfeldt. Nine of the letters are 
signed ; from one the signature was apparently 
cut off, and two were transmitted by assistants. 
With this group of messages is an interesting 
“log-book” maintained by Miss Hannenfeldt 
as she shipped out various sets of orchestra 
parts of Gershwin’s concert pieces to symphony 
orchestras throughout the country. 

And from Ira comes an amusing exchange 
of letters between him and the New York 
autograph dealer Charles Hamilton. In cata- 
log No. 37 (1960) Mr. Hamilton offered for 
sale and printed a facsimile of an “At- 
tractive letter... fine condition. . . ut- 
most rarity—the first ALS of [George] 
Gershwin I have ever seen.” The letter, dated 
October 18, 1926, was entirely written by Ira 
Gershwin, who cheerfully explains how the 
dealer fell into error. Since he had seen no 
previous Gershwin letter and since George’s 
and Ira’s handwritings could be amazingly 
similar, no special criticism attaches to Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Again it was the Heineman Foundation that 
made possible the acquisition of 16 autograph 
letters of Franz Liszt (1811-86), some of them 
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The three pages of a letter written by Joseph 
Joachim Raff on May 16, 1876, in which 

he not only gives advice on how to get Liszt to 
accept an invitation but also reveals 
something of his nature. 


of unusual interest. Thirteen of them are to 
Henrik (or Heinrich or Henri) Gobbi (1842- 
1920), a well-known Hungarian composer to 
whom Liszt gave special encouragement and 
assistance. Seven of this group of letters are 
dated, the earliest, Rome, February 16, 1867, 
and the latest, Rome, December 18, 1878. 
The six undated letters are probably later 
since they are far less formal. None of the 13 
seem to have been published. 

Another apparently unpublished letter is 
addressed to an unidentified lady who is about 
to meet Liszt at the Hotel Erbprinz in Carls- 
ruhe. It was written on August 17, 1864, in 
Carlsruhe, where Liszt had been lodged for a 
week. He had left Rome a week earlier, and 
already the German atmosphere was becoming 
stifling. (Liszt’s German admirers who cease- 
lessly claim that he was wholly Teutonic will 
not relish this reaction to their environment.) 
In the same letter he expressed concern for the 
health of von Biilow, husband of his daughter 
Cosima, and wonderment that he has not 
heard from her for nearly a month. This was 
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exactly the time that Cosima’s romance with 
Richard Wagner was blossoming into a liaison 
passionnée, and one is tempted to think that 
Liszt suspected more than he wanted to. 

A young violinist in Liszt’s Weimar orches- 
tra, one Herr Schéler, apparently asked him 
for a recommendation to study composition 
with a respected master, and Liszt willingly 
wrote it on April 17, 1852. Liszt praised the 
young man’s talent and industry and then 
asked the respected master (unfortunately not 
identified) to send some of his scores to Wei- 
mar for performance. The orchestra was 
constantly improving, and Liszt’s joy would be 
great if the master would submit one of his 
larger works. This letter, too, seems to be 
unpublished. 

With the letter, as it came from a dealer, 
was a formal handwritten communication 
from Anna Liszt, the composer’s mother, to a 
friend in Paris announcing the birth on July 
3, 1862, of her second great-grandchild, Daniel 
Ollivier, the son of Blandine (Liszt) and 
Emile Ollivier. Mme. Liszt’s note, dated July 











4, 1862, ended by saying “La mére et l’enfant 
se porte bien.’ This was unduly optimistic, for 
Blandine died a week later, on July 11. 

The final Liszt letter of the year, was written 
to his close friend and ardent champion, Carl 
Gille of Jena. Dated July 1, 1880, it informs 
Gille, who is arranging a concert in Jena, that 
Liszt would find it intolerable if all eight pieces 
constituting his Missa pro organo were played. 
The “Sanctus” and the “Benedictus” will be 
sufficient, and Karl Ernst Naumann is the 
organist he wants. Gille can, however, select 
the other pieces on the program, the climax of 
which is to be Rossini’s Stabat Mater. (This 
letter is No. 55 in Franz Liszts Briefe an Carl 
Gille, published in Leipzig, 1903.) 

The Heineman Foundation also made 
possible the acquisition of an important letter 
pertaining to Liszt. It is in the handwriting 
of Joseph Joachim Raff (1822-82), eminent 
composer and Liszt’s onetime secretary and 
assistant, who, on May 16, 1876, answered an 
inquiry about how to invite Liszt to attend 
and perhaps participate in a concert. Raff’s 








addressee is not disclosed, but it may have been 
the Kapellmeister of Wiesbaden, where Raff 
was living. First he tells how the long address 
must read: 
S' Hochwohlgeboren 
dem Kaiserlich K6nigl. oesterreichischen Rathe 
und Grossherzogl. Sachs. K.ammerherrn 
Abbé D* Franz von Liszt 
Comthur H. O. 
zur Zeit in 
Weimar. 


Then he goes on: “If you want to invite him 
to something, don’t expect him to play the 
piano. If he chooses to do so, he will offer it 
himself ;” also “you must ask him in what way 
you can or should honor him,” for if all this 
is not done “you risk getting an abrupt re- 
fusal.” A certain degree of piety, owing to his 
years, must be evident; then the invitation will 
surely meet a favorable ear of—“do not for- 
get—a somewhat spoiled man.” “As for me,” 
concluded Raff, “it is unnecessary to say here 
that Liszt’s visit will give me pleasure.” In this 
letter Liszt appears a little more human than 
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his idolators like to admit, and who could 
describe him better than Raff? 

An interesting holograph letter penned by 
(Charles) Camille Saint-Saéns (1835-1921), 
also obtained through the Heineman Founda- 
tion, shows the distinguished French composer 
disposed to accept the presidency of la Fonda- 
tion Beaulieu, but doubtful as to whether he 
should. Writing in Cairo on January 11, 1910, 
he questions his ability to be a successful pres- 
ident since he is in Paris so rarely. He travels 
a great deal, the Paris climate is bearable only 
at certain times, but “si vous croyez que je 
puisse, dans de telles circonstances, accepter 
le titre de Président de la Société des concerts 
de chants classique, j’accepterai avec grand 
plaisir.” Otherwise it would be preferable to 
have a “président moins migrateur.” And he 
adds this charming quatrain: 


Et l’auteur de Dalila 

Qu’on en rie ou qu’on en grogne 
S’en va comme la cigogne, 
Tantdt ici, tantét 1a! 


Shortly before her death in February 1967, 
Mrs. Arnold Schoenberg, widow of the great 
composer who changed the course of musical 
development in this century, gave the Library 
another installment of her husband’s corre- 
spondence. It consists of carefully preserved 
carbon copies of his letters to Gunther 
Schuller, Eduard Steuermann, Lawrence 
Morton, Rose Bampton, Rudolph Kolisch, 
René Leibowitz, Aaron Copland, Hans Heins- 
heimer, Hermann Scherchen, and Nathan 
Broder and of many letters, cards, and 
messages from his colleagues and friends. 
Among the incoming materials are autograph 
letters and notes from Ernst Krenek, Thomas 
Mann, Alban Berg, and Anton von Webern. 
Although the use of the Schoenberg collection 
is temporarily restricted, it has become one 
of the most important sources in the world for 
research in 20th-century music and musical 
aesthetics. 

An extraordinary autograph letter written 
in Garmisch on March 14, 1932, to an un- 
identified recipient, accompanied by two sug- 
gested contracts, discloses that Richard Strauss 
(1864-1949) was interested in conducting in 
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Hollywood. Strauss, apparently recovered 
from an illness, was quite willing to conduct 
on the West Coast, and he needed the first 
contract for 10 concerts at $1,000 each to 
show to German authorities for tax purposes 
and a second private contract raising the fee 
to $3,000 per concert plus an option of five 
more concerts at $2,000 each. In addition, the 
employing party was to cover travel costs 
including luxury trains and luxury cabins, first 
class for two persons and second class for 
servants. He drove a hard bargain, but the 
engagement did not materialize. These fas- 
cinating papers came to the Library through 
the kindness of the Heineman Foundation. 

Among the papers of George Gershwin, his 
brother Ira found seven letters from Carl Van 
Vechten (1880-1964), critic and novelist, 
author of Peter Whiffle. Four are autograph, 
three are typed, and only three are specifically 
dated. They are all quite short, but they bear 
witness to a deep friendship and fine critical 
acumen. The earliest letter, February 14, 1924, 
is full of praise for the Rhapsody in Blue, 
which had been premiered just two days 
before. These letters are gifts from Ira 
Gershwin. 


Early Imprints 


Among the few early imprints that came to 
the Library last year are some interesting items 
having both bibliographic and historic value. 
“Early imprints” is used here to denote musi- 
cal publications issued before about 1825, al- 
though a generation ago the year 1800 was ac- 
cepted as the dividing line. 

The library recently acquired a rare edition 
of Beethoven’s only opera. 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827) 

Fidelio. Oper in Zwey Aufziigen nach dem 
franzésischen bearbeitet von F. Treitschke. In Musik 
gesetzt von Lud. van Beethoven. Clavierauszug . . . 

Bonn, Bey N. Simrock [1815] Pl. no. 1136. 159 p., 
26 x 34 cm. 


The final printed page of this edition is lack- 
ing, being replaced by a manuscript copy. The 
opera became successful only after the third 








version was produced in Vienna on May 23, 
1814. 

Beethoven is connected with the following 
work also, but only as a dedicatee. The com- 
poser wrote prolifically and became a highly 
respected piano teacher in Strasbourg. 


Berg, Konrad Mathias (1785-1852) 
- III Grosse Trio fiir Piano-Forte, Violin und Vio- 
loncello. Verfasst, und dem Herrn Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven zugeeignet von C. Berg. lltes Werk . . . 
Wien: S. A. Steiner & Comp. [ca. 1816] Pl. no. 
S. et C. 2621. 27% x 36 cm. 
(Separate parts) 


The composer of the next work was prob- 
ably a gifted amateur, for this statement ap- 
peared in catalog No. 115 of the dealer Hans 
Schneider: “Luigi Braun lebte als musizie- 
render Reichshofrat in Wien.” 


Braun, Luigi di (fl. end 18th cent.) 

Menuetto e Trio poi Giga, ’] tutto composto per 
*1 Forte-Piano dal Signor Barone Luigi di Braun. 
Opera I. 

In Vienna, Presso Giov. Traeg [1795?] Pl. no. 2. 
7 p., 23% x 32 cm. 

(Not in the BUC) 


It is always interesting to pick up publica- 
tions, or parts thereof, that were issued peri- 
odically, for they show what was ephemerally 
popular. The following fragment is from a 
serial entitled Blumenlese fiir Klavierliebha- 
ber, but in contents it went far beyond mere 
piano music. The item just acquired carries 
the bookplate of Max Seiffert (1868-1948) , 
a celebrated German musicologist : 


[Christmann, Johann Friedrich] (1752-1817) 
Das Andenken des Erlésers in der Charwoche. 
[Speyer: Bossler, 1782] 49-52 p., 34 cm. (For 
chorus, strings and basso continuo; score, varying 
from 2 to 6 staves. At foot of p. 52: “Blumenlese. 
Ende des ersten Vierteljahres.”’ ) 


An early piano-vocal score of Gluck’s 
Orphée is particularly attractive. The title and 
text are in French and German; a foreword, 
in German only, is by J. K. F. Rellstab, who 
included the rather condescending and apolo- 
getic sentence “Clavierauszuege sind fuer 
Liebhaber, und nicht fuer Musiker und Com- 
ponisten von Profession.” On the second pre- 
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liminary leaf is the list of subscribers, which 


contains seven members of the royal family, 


Franz Anton Hoffmeister, Christian Kalk- 
brenner, father of the famous pianist, and Carl 
Friedrich Zelter. The opera itself was first pro- 
duced in Vienna on October 5, 1762. 


Gluck, Chistoph Willibald von (1714-87) 

Orphée. Tragédie en trois Actes par Moline. 
Dediée 4 son Altesse Royale Madame la Princesse 
Louise de Prusse & arrangée pour le Clavecin par 
Jean Charles Fréderic Rellstab, mise en Musique 
par Mr. le Chevalier Gluck . . . 

A Berlin, De l’Imprimerie & dans le Magazin de 
Musique de Rellstab [ca. 1790] 2 p. 1., 88 p., 21% 
x 27% cm. 


Here is a piano-vocal score of a work which, 
for over a century after it was composed in 
1755, was one of the most popular in Ger- 
many. For Graun, the composer, no less an in- 
dividual than Frederick the Great wrote two 
opera librettos in French, and Hiller (1728- 
1804) , the arranger of the present edition, was 
a celebrated composer in his own right. 


Graun, Karl Heinrich (1704-59) 

Herrn Carl Heinrich Grauns ehemal. Koenig]. 
Preuss. Kapellmeist. Passions-Cantate: Der Tod 
Jesu, in einem Clavier-auszuge herausgegeben von 
Johann Adam Hiller, Curlaendischen Kapellmeister. 

Breslau, Bey Gottlieb Loewe, 1785. 1 p. 1., 74 p., 
11.,27%x 31% cm. 


Louis Henry (1784-1836), born in Ver- 
sailles, was one of the great ballet masters of 
the early 19th century. His ballet Amenie, for 
which court composer Gyrowetz supplied the 
music, was first produced in Vienna on Jan- 
uary 12, 1825. 


Gyrowetz, Adalbert (1763-1850) 

Amenie. Grosses historisches Ballet in 5 Abthei- 
lungen nach der Erfindung des H™ Balletmeister’s 
L. Henry. In Musik gesetzt und fiir das Piano-Forte 
eingerichtet von Adalbert Gyrowetz, Kapellmeister 
der k. k. Hof-Theater . . . 

Wien, Bei J. Bermann [1825?] Pl. no. 662. 1 p. 
1., 80 p., 23% x 33% cm. 


Although the most popular opera on the 
Cinderella theme is undoubtedly Rossini’s 
Cenerentola, produced in Rome on Jan- 
uary 25, 1817, it had a popular forerunner by 
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a Maltese composer, and the Library has just 
acquired the rare piano-vocal score: 


Isouard, Nicolo (1775-1818) 

(Cendrillon) Prinzessin Aschenbrédel. Oper in 
Drey Akten (franzésisch und deutsch) von Nicolo. 
Klavierauszug. 

Leipzig, Bey Breitkopf & Hartel [1810?] Pl. no. 
1465. 2 p.1., 76 p., 26% x 34 cm. ; 

(Libretto by C. G. Etienne; first performed, Paris, 

Feb. 22, 1810) 


Women composers are not plentiful in the 
history of music, but there are a few and one 
of the most successful flourished in the late 
{7th and early 18th century. This was Mme 
La Guerre, who came from a family of profes- 
sional musicians, won the favor of Louis XTV, 
and enjoyed the patronage of Mme de Mont- 
espan. Her album of cantatas is a source of 
real satisfaction: 


La Guerre, Elisabeth Claude Jacquet de (1659- 
1729) 

Cantates francoises, sur des sujets tirez de 
l’ecriture; a voix seule, et basse-continue; Partie 
avec Symphonie, & Partie sans Symphonie. Par 
Mademoiselle de la Guerre. Livre premier, Con- 
tenant Esther, Le Passage de la Mer rouge, Jacob 
et Rachel, Jonas, Susanne et les vieillards, Judith. 

A Paris, Chez Christophe Ballard, M.DCCVIII. 
1 p. 1, 73, [3] p., 24% x 37% cm. 

(Figured bass; music on 2- and 3-stave score ) 


This book carries a dedication to Louis XIV 
and a statement about Houdar de La Motte, 
the author of the text: “L’Auteur des Paroles 
les a traitez avec toute la dignité qu’ils exigent, 
& jay taché par mes Chants d’en rendre 
lesprit, & d’en sofitenir la grandeur.” 

Bound with Mme La Guerre’s music are two 
collections of cantatas by J. B. Stuck, of the 
same vintage and equally rare: 


Stuck, Jean Baptiste (ca. 1680-1755) 

Cantates francoises a I. II. voix et basse continue, 
avec symphonies; Par Jean-Baptiste Stuck, floren- 
tin; Ordinaire de la Musique de Son Altesse Royale 
Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans. 

A Paris, Chez Christophe Ballard, M.DCCXI. 2 
p. 1., 45, [1] p., 24% x 37% cm. 

(Figured bass; music on 2- to 5-stave score. 

“Troisiéme livre”; the Library has books I and 
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II. No poets mentioned. Contents: Les Baines de 
Tomery ; Heraclite & Democrite) 


Cantates frangoises, et italienne a I. II. voix et 
basse-continue, avec symphonies; Par Jean-Baptiste 
Stuck, Florentin; Ordinaire de la Musique de Son 
Altesse Royale Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans. Livre 
IV. 

A Paris, Chez Christophe Ballard, M.DCCXIV. 
2 p.1, 72 p., 24% x 37% cm. 

(Figured bass; music on 2- to 5-stave score. Poets 

mentioned: Menneson, de Seré, Fusellier, Mon- 

griff. Contents: Flore; L’Amour vengé; Diane; 

Psiché; Les Fetes bolonnoises; and Cantata 

*Venne 6 Dori’) 


An interesting little text for juvenile instruc- 
tion is the following: 


Monteclair, Michel Pignolet de (1667-1737) 
Petite Methode Pour apprendre la Musique aux 
Enfans et méme aux Personnes plus avancées en Age. 
Composée par M‘ Monteclair. 
A Paris, Chez le s' Boivin [ca. 1730] 1 p. 1., xii, 
82 p., 14x 20cm. 


Although a copy of this modest textbook is in 
the famed Hirsch collection in England, its 
importance was not fully recognized until it 
was described by the distinguished musicolo- 
gist, Marc Pincherle, in the January 1948 issue 
(p. 61-67) of The Musical Quarterly. 

The Library was most fortunate in acquir- 
ing several early imprints of Mozart of varying 
degrees of significance: 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791) 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Ein Singspiel in 
Musik gesetzt von W. A. Mozart. Clavierauszug. 
Hamburg, Bei Joh. Aug. Béhme, 1823. a p. L., 
153 p., 26% x 33% cm. 
(KV 384. Title vignette lithographed, music en- 
graved; text in German and French. First per- 
formed in Vienna, July 16, 1782) 


Of great interest and sentimental value is 
the following: 


Mozart’s letztes Meisterstueck. Eine Cantate. 
Gegeben vor seinem Tode im Kreise vertrauter 
Freunde. 

Wien, Zu haben bey Joseph Hraschanzky, 1792. 
1 p. 1., 44 p., 30 x 32 cm. 

(KV 623. For men’s voices and orchestra; score. 

Copy imperfect, p. 37—44 are photostats) 








The text was by Emanuel Schikaneder. In 
the older Gesamtausgabe the work was pub- 
lished as Eine kleine Freimauer-Cantate, in 
the modern and still unfinished Gesamtaus- 
gabe the title is the same as the first line Laut 
verkunde unsre Freude, and the now standard 
British Union Catalogue of Early Music uses 
still another title Lob der Freundschaft. 

The sixth edition of the Kéchel-Verzeichnis 
quotes an announcement about this work from 
the Wiener Zeitung of January 25, 1792: 
“Kantate von Mozart: zum Vorteil seiner 
Witwe und Waisen. Ein Schwanengesang, des- 
sen Ausfiihrung er zwei Tage vor seiner letzten 
Krankheit im Kreise seiner besten Freunde 
dirigiert hat. Cantate auf die Einweihung 
einer Freimaurerloge in Wien, Worte die Ar- 
beit eines Mitgliedes derselben sind.” The 
Masonic lodge in question was called “Zur 
neugekrénten Hoffnung.” Schikaneder, the 
poet, was a Mason, but he belonged to a dif- 
ferent lodge. Advance subscriptions to the 
score were solicited from January 15 to 
July 15, 1792; it was to be published late in 
July; its actual availability was announced, 
again in the Wiener Zeitung, on November 14, 
1792, nearly a year after the death of the com- 
poser on December 5, 1791. Incidentally, 
Mozart signed and dated the original manu- 
script of the cantata “W. A. Mozart den 15: 
Nov. 791 mpr.” 

Several other Mozart acquisitions are: 


Le Nozze di Figaro. Die Hochzeit des Figaro. 
Eine comische Oper in vier Aufziigen, in Musik 
gesetzt von Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Clavier- 
Auszug. 

Hamburg, Bey Iohann August Boéhme [ca. 1798] 
2 p. 1., 288 p., 24% x 33 cm. 

(KV 492. Text in Italian and German. First per- 

formed in Vienna, May 1, 1786) 


Clavier Auszug von Mozarts Zauberfloete. Fiirs 
Clavier eingerichtet von Friedrich Eunike, Chur- 
fiirstl: Célnischen Hof- und Opern Saenger. 

Bonn, Gestochen und herausgegeben von N: 
Simmrock [n.d.] Pl. no. 4. 145, [1] p., 24% x 33% 
cm. 

(KV 620. Printed from the plates of the 1793 

edition. First performed in Vienna, Sept. 30, 

1791) 


Die Zauberfléte. Eine grosse Oper in zwey 


‘Aufziigen fiirs Clavier oder Pianoforte von Wolff- 


gang Amadeus Mozart. 

Leipzig, In Commission der Breitkopfischen 
Musikhandlung [1794] 2 vol. in 1 (1 p. 1, 75 p.; 1 
p. 1., 93 p.), 27x 32 cm. 

(Incomplete, lacks overture and Nos. 2, 3, 4, 14, 
25; each number paged separately. Book 1 contains 
the rarely found illustration, by Rosmasler, show- 
ing Monostatos and Pamina in the “niachtlichen 
Garten” ) 


Paganini, a composer of quite a different 
stripe, supplied the melodies, including the 
famed “Campanella” theme, for this set of 
dances: 


Paganini, Nicolo (1782—1840) 

Paganini-Taenze fiir das Piano-Forte ou Cotillons 
et Valses sur les plus beaux motifs de la composi- 
tion de Mr. Paganini dediés 4 M” Adolf de Wert- 
heimstein et composés par Ferd: Gruber. No. 
eee 

Wien, Mit Genehmigung des H" Paganini 
herausgegeben von Artaria & Compag. [1823?] PI. 
no. 2961. 1 p.1., 9 p., 24x 32% cm. 


An 18th-century title page could be quite 
misleading : 


Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph (1757-1831) 

Differentes petites Pieces arrangées tres faciles 
pour le clavecin ou piano-forte tires des Oeuvres de 
Igna. Pleyel. 20"° Partie de Clavecin. 

A Vienne et a Mayence, Chez Artaria Comp. 
[1790] Pl. no. 305. 15 p., 25 x 34cm. 

(For violin and piano; separate parts; entry from 

piano part; violin part, 6 p.) 


Two operatic piano-vocal scores, the last 
of the early imprints to be reported, were 
extremely popular in their day, and the drama 
by Winter may be considered the most popu- 
lar stage production between Die Zauberflote 
(1791) and Der Freischiitz (1821): 


Weigl, Joseph (1766-1846) 

Die Schweizerfamilie. Lyrische Oper in Zwey 
Aufziigen in Musik gesetzt von Joseph Weigl. 
Klavierauszug. 

Leipzig, Bey Breitkopf und Hartel [1819] Pl. no. 
2984. 1 p.1., 82 p., 26% x 35 cm. 

(Text by I. F. Castelli. First performed in Vienna, 

March 14, 1809) 
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Winter, Peter (1754-1825) 
Das unterbrochene Opferfest. Musik von Kapell 
Meister Winter. Klavierauszug von Carl Zulener. 
Bonn, Chez N. Simrock [1797?] Pl. no. 61. 1 p. 
1., 201 p., 25% x 33% cm. 
(Text by F. X. Huber. First performed in 
Vienna, June 14, 1796) 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music’ 


The Library’s collection of full orchestra 
scores of dramatic music is internationally 
known, and every effort is made to keep it as 
comprehensive as possible. Eight items were 
received last year, several of exceptional 
interest: 


Banfield, Raffaello de (b. 1922) 

. . . Alissa. Opera in un atto e quattro scene (su 
testo di Richard Miller) . Partitura. 

[Milano] Ricordi [c1965] 2 p. 1., 177 p., 49 cm. 


Britten, Benjamin (b. 1913) 

. . . The Turn of the Screw. Op. 54. An opera 
in a prologue and two acts. Libretto, after the story 
by Henry James, by Myfanwy Piper. Deutsche 
Ubersetzung von Ludwig Landgraf .. . 

London, New York [etc.] Boosey & Hawkes [c 1966] 
3 p. 1., 318 p. 27% cm. 

(Text in English and German. First performed 

in Venice, Teatro La Fenice, on Sept. 14, 1954) 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario (b. 1895) 

. . . The Merchant of Venice. Three acts from 
Shakespeare’s original play. (Italian translation by 
the composer) Score. 

[Milano] Ricordi [c1961] 3 vol., 46 cm. (Facsimile 

of composer’s holograph, dated at end: Sept. 1- 

Dec. 29, 1956. Text in English and Italian. First 

performed in Florence on May 25, 1961) 


Gorgl, W. L. 
Stok, Handschuh und Briille. Posse von Weil in 
3 Akten... 
[31] p., 25 x 33 cm. 
(Ms., possibly holograph ; dated at end: Aug. 25, 
1840) 


Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685-1759) 
Justin. An Opera as it is Perform’d at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden. Compos’d by Mt: Handel. 
London, Printed for and sold by I. Walsh [1737] 
3 p. 1, 104 p., 32 cm, 


The above score, which also qualifies as an 
“early imprint,” is of extraordinary interest. 
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Except for the title page it has only Italian 
words, and the third preliminary leaf carries 
the list of subscribers’ names, which is often 
lacking. When this three-act opera was first 
produced in London, February 27, 1737, the 
title was Giustino, and it was performed nine 
times. The text is an altered version of a 
libretto by Niccold Beregani which was first 
set to music by Giovanni Legrenzi in 1683. 


Kleiber, Karl (1838-1902) 

Josefine Gnallmeyer. Lebensbild mit Gesang in 
3 Akten und 6 Bildern von Karl Bayer (genannt 
Karl Ruff). Musik von Kapellmeister Karl Kleiber. 

Wien: Verlag von Franz Kratz, [1]871. 120 p., 
2342 x 32 cm. 

(Repro. of ms.) 

Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Cavalleria rusticana . . . 
Milano: E. Sonzogno, c1890. 272 p., 38 cm. 


This score of Mascagni’s masterpiece, filling 
a surprising gap in the Library’s collection, has 
quite obviously been used for performances in 
many cities on both sides of the world. Inside 
the front cover one may read the towns and 
years: Montreux (1911), Vicenza (1912), 
Padova (1913), Venice (1914), Alexandria 
(1915), Turin (1917), and Bangkok (1918). 
The original production took place in Rome 
on May 17, 1890. 

The final title in this category, also an early 
and rare imprint, calls for special comment: 


Smith, John Christopher (1712-1795) 
The Fairies. An Opera. The Words taken from 
Shakespear &c. Set to Music by Mr. Smith. 
London, Printed for I. Walsh [1755] 1 p. 1., 92 p., 
32% cm. 
(Score, varying from 2 to 9 staves. First per- 
formed in London, Drury Lane Theatre, on Feb. 
3, 1755) 


The text of this opera in a prologue and 
three acts, adapted from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, has been credited to the great 
actor, David Garrick ; but Alfred Loewenberg, 
in his splendid Annals of Opera (1955), says 
that Garrick “repudiated the authorship in a 
letter to James Murphy French, December 
1756.” Perhaps the repudiation was stimulated 
by Horace Walpole’s letter to Richard Bentley 
of February 23, 1755, also in Loewenberg’s 
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Two pages from the libretto for Schutz’s Dafne, containing the list of characters and the prologue. 


book: “Garrick has produced a detestable 
English opera, which is crowded by all true 
lovers of their country. To mark the oppo- 
sition to Italian opera, it is sung by some cast 
singers, two Italians, a French girl, and some 
chapel boys; and to regale with sense, it is 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which is forty times more nonsensical than the 
worst translation of any Italian opera-books.” 
In addition to being a literary curiosity, this 
work, according to C. F. Pohl, was the first 
attempt to introduce recitative into English 
opera. 


Early Librettos 


As the Library has the largest collection 
in the world of opera texts printed before 
1800, it is difficult to find new items to add to 
the others. While it would be daring to say 
that one of last year’s acquisitions is unique, a 


cursory search through standard references re- 
veals no other copies extant. Obtained through 
the generosity of the Heineman Foundation, it 
is the 1627 edition of the text of the first 
German opera, Dafne, composed by Heinrich 
Schiitz (1585-1672) and produced in Torgau, 
Saxony, on April 23, 1627. The libretto, writ- 
ten by Martin Opitz (1597-1639) and pub- 
lished the same year as the premiere perform- 
ance, has the following title page and 
collation: 


Dafne. Auff dess Durchlauchtigen/Hochgebornen 
Fuersten vnd Herrn/Herrn Georgen/Landgrafen zu 
Hessen/Grafen zu Catzenelnbogen/Dietz/Ziegen- 
hain vnd Nidda; Vnd Der Durchlauchtigen/Hoch- 
gebornen Fuerstinn vnd Fraewlein Sophien Eleono- 
ren/Hertzogin zu Sachsen/Guelich/Cleve vnd 
Bergen/Landgraefinn in Thueringen/Markgraefinn 
zu Meissen/Graefinn zu der Marck vnnd Ravens- 
purg/Fraewlein zu Ravenstein. Beylager: Durch 
Heinrich Schuetzen/Churfuerstl. Saechs. Capell- 
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Portrait of Ludwig van Beethoven at the age of 45, 
painted by Christoph Heckel. 


meistern Musicalisch in den Schawplatz zu bringen/ 
Auss mehrentheils eigener erfindung geschrieben von 
Martin Opitzen: 

In Vorlegung David Muellers/Buchfuehrers in 
Bresslaw [1627] [27] p., 19% cm. 


The music of this pioneer work, un- 
fortunately, has long since vanished, and 
there is no way of telling how Schiitz—one of 
the most important figures in the history of 
music and especially famous for his contri- 
butions to sacred music—discharged his 
secular dramatic responsibility. The produc- 
tion date given above is taken from Alfred 
Loewenberg’s Annals of Opera (1955), which 
adds that the work was “written to celebrate 
the wedding of George, Landgrave of Hesse, 
with Sophia Eleonora, Princess of Saxony, and 
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performed at Hartenfels Castle. . . . The 
date of the first (or at least, an early) per- 
formance is indicated in a contemporary ac- 
count of the wedding festival. It has been sug- 
gested that the actual first performance took 
place on 31 March/10 April 1627, the night 
before the wedding, as in the prologue bride 
and bridegroom are apostrophized.” 

The last sentence refers to a 21-line poem 
headed “An die Hoch Fuerstlichen Braut vnd 
Braeutigam.” On the fourth page is the “Per- 
sonnen dess Getichtes,’ among whom are 
Dafne, Apollo, Venus, and Cupid. A “Vor- 
reder” opens the performance with the pro- 
logue, and the action closes with a chorus of 
nymphs and shepherds as they indulge in a 
“‘Tantz vmb den Bawm.” 

Martin Opitz based his text largely upon 
the Italian libretto of the same name by 
Ottavio Rinuccini (music by Jacopo Peri), 
which was pfoduced in Florence in 1597. This 
Italian text was published in 1600, and a copy 
has been in the Library of Congress for many 
years. 

The volumes that are listed below are not, 
strictly speaking, opera librettos, but they are 
described here because of their connection 
with musical dramatic works. 


Cambert, Robert (ca. 1628-1677) 

Pomone. Opera, ou representation en musique. 
Pastorale. Composée par Monsieur Perrin, Conseil- 
ler du Roy en ses Conseils, Introducteur des Am- 
bassadeurs prés feu Monsiegr de Duc d’Orleans. 
Mise en Musique par Mr Cambert, Intendant de la 
Musique de la feué Reyne. Et representée par 
Academie des Opera en Musique en langue 
Francoise, etablie par le Roy sur le pied de celles 
d’Italie. 

A Paris, De l’Imprimerie de Pierre le Mercier, 
M.DC.LXXI. 26 p., 24 cm. 


This is an elaborate scenario and synopsis 
of a five-act opera with prologue, which was 
performed in Paris on March 3, 1671, for the 
inauguration of the Opéra, then called the 
“Académie Royale des Opera.” A private per- 
formance had been given in June 1670 in the 
Sévres palace of the Marquis Alexandre de 
Rieux de Sourdéac, whom Alfred Loewen- 
berg honors as one of the first promoters of 








French opera and its first producer. Most of 
the music of Cambert’s opera has disappeared ; 
all that remains is the prologue, act one, and a 
fragment from act two. 

Four little booklets arrived together, beauti- 
fully bound in contemporary leather with the 
title Pieces de Theatre tooled in gold. They are 
the texts of 18th-century plays in which music 
is more or less featured, but without the com- 
poser being mentioned. 


Deucalion et Pirrha. Comédie en un acte. 

A Paris, Chez Prault, fils, M.DCC.XLI. 27, [5] 
p., 18cm. 

(Text by Germain Francois de Saint-Foix) 


La Folie dv Jour. Comedie, de Monsieur De 
Boissy. Représentée pour la premiére fois, par les 
Comédiens Francois, le cing de Juillet 1745 . . . 

A Paris, Chez Jacques Clousier, M.DCC.XLV. 
48 p., 18 cm. 


Paméla en France, ov La Vertu mieux éprouvée. 
Comédie en Vers, & en trois actes. De Monsieur de 
Boissy. Représentée pour la premiere fois, par les 
Comédiens Italiens ordinaires du Roi, le Lundi 4. 
Mars 1743... 

A Paris, Chez Jacques Clousier, M.DCC.XLV. 87 
p., 18 cm. 


Le Plagiaire. Comédie en Vers, & en trois actes. 
De Monsieur De Boissy. Représentée pour la pre- 
miere fois, par les Comédiens Italiens ordinaires du 
Roi, le premier Février 1746 . . . 

A Paris, Chez Jacques Clousier, M.DCC.XLVI. 
72,8 p., 18 cm. 

(Music, melody only, 8 pages at end) 


The final volume to be mentioned is an early 
oratorio libretto which is surely rare enough 
to be noted individually. The translator re- 
mains anonymous. 


Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685-1759) 

F. G. Hiandel’s Oratorium, Der Messias. Nach 
W. A. Mozart’s Bearbeitung. Zum erstenmal aufge- 
fiihrt zu Amsterdam, in der Neuen Kirche, den 29 
Marz 1805. 

Amsterdam, Bey C. N. Guerin, 1805. 23 p., 
22% cm. 


Miscellaneous 


This past year a surprising amount of ma- 
terial that does not readily fit into the cate- 


gories used in the preceding pages, was re- 


. ceived, as the following paragraphs will show. 


Robert O. Lehman placed on permanent 
deposit in the Library an oil portrait of Lud- 
wig van Beethoven painted in 1815 by the 
well-known artist Christoph Heckel (1792- 
1858). Beethoven sat for the young artist in 
the concert hall of Johann Andreas Streicher, 
celebrated piano manufacturer of Vienna. The 
result accurately reflects the great composer’s 
appearance at the age of 45. 

Besides being hard to come by, first editions 
of Frédéric Frangois Chopin (1810-49) pre- 
sent complicated bibliographical and chrono- 
logical problems. This year the Library ac- 
quired his Quatre Mazurkas pour le Piano, 
Op. 30, published in Leipzig by Breitkopf & 
Hartel (Pl. no. 5851). If, as M. J. E. Brown 
asserts, the work appeared in January 1838, it 
may be considered the first continental edition, 
although M. Schlesinger had published the 
same pieces in Paris in the same month and 
Wessel had issued them in London in Decem- 
ber 1837. It is interesting to learn that this 
work was given as a supplement dated March 
25, 1838, to all subscribers of the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale de Paris. 

With the fine collection of manuscripts of 
Leopold Damrosch presented by Miss Marya 
Mannes came an extraordinary assemblage of 
autograph and typewritten letters, papers, pro- 
grams, and documents of and relating to prac- 
tically every member of the Damrosch family. 
This family has played such an important role 
in America’s cultural development that the 
value of the collection can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Historians will be drawing on it for 
years to come. 

From Arthur Gershwin, brother of George, 
came fine collections of phonodiscs and photo- 
graphs and also a novelty that, in its totality, is 
unique. This is a manuscript copy of George’s 
song Mischa Yascha Toscha Sascha (1922), 
which was a joyous tribute to Russian violinists 
popular in America. The text, buoyant and 
witty, is allegedly by one Arthur Francis, but 
this name was only a pseudonym of Ira 
Gershwin. The gift is noteworthy, however, 
for additional reasons. The two leaves of the 
song are placed in the two outer panels of a 
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triptych frame of double glass. At the end of 
the song there is a holograph melodic quota- 
tion from Tambourin chinois followed by the 
inscription “With kindest regards of Fritz 
Kreisler.” The center panel of the triptych en- 
closes an autographed photo of the great and 
beloved Austrian violinist who, seemingly, 
would not be relegated to a place second to 
Slavic fiddlers! 

Ira Gershwin is unexcelled as a writer of 
popular lyrics, and his collaborations with 
George were brilliantly successful. In 1959 
Alfred A. Knopf published his verses in book 
form with this title: 


Lyrics on Several Occasions. A selection of stage 
and screen lyrics written for sundry situations; and 
now arranged in arbitrary categories. To which 
have been added many informative annotations & 
disquisitions on their why & wherefore, their whom- 
for, their how; and matters associative. By Ira 
Gershwin, Gent. 


The author has now given the Library the 
original manuscript, about one half of which 
is typed, the finished typescript that went to 
the publisher, and a set of galley proof with 
the donor’s markings. A comparison of these 
versions is enlightening. 

Ira Gershwin also presented four typescripts 
used in making the memorable Warner Broth- 
ers motion picture of 1945, Rhapsody in Blue, 
sometimes called The Story of George Gersh- 
win. Together they show how tortuous the pro- 
duction of a film can be. The earliest, October 
24, 1941, is labeled “Story and treatment out- 
line by Kathryn Scola and Ira Gershwin” ; the 
second, August 27, 1942, “Written for the 
screen by Clifford Odets” ; the third, January 
30, 1943, “Original story by Sonya Levien 
based on material by Clifford Odets”; the 
fourth, June 16, 1943, marked FINAL, “Screen 
play by Howard Koch based on original screen 
story by Clifford Odets and Sonya Levien.” 

From Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein II the Li- 
brary received a large accumulation of papers, 
documents, and correspondence pertaining to 
the immortal musical comedy, South Pacific, 
produced in New York on April 7, 1949. Mr. 
Hammerstein (1895-1960) wrote the lyrics 
and, with Joshua Logan, the book for this pro- 
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duction. Here are various versions of the 
libretto, holograph notes made during rehear- 
sals, scripts for motion pictures, corre- 
spondence with members of the original cast 
and business associates, and scrapbooks filled 
with photographs, programs, publicity releases, 
and the like. 

A manuscript copy in the hand of Joseph 
von Eybler (1764-1846), who in 1824 fol- 
lowed Salieri as first Kapellmeister of the 
Viennese court, brings to light one of the least 
known compositions of Joseph Haydn (1732- 
1809). The title reads: 


Triumph steig’ zum Himel! Nach einem in Leip- 
zig bey Breitkopf und Hartel herausgegeben fiir das 
Klavier und drey Singstimen gesetzten kriegerischen 
Chor, aus Joseph Haydns Nachlass, vollstimig bear- 
beitet von dem k: k: Hof- Vize-Kapellmeister 
Joseph Eybler. 


This score, ‘apparently unpublished, is for 
four-part chorus and orchestra, adapted from 
a piano-vocal score for three voices only that 
was later printed in the Allgemeine musika- 
lische Zeitung of February 23, 1814. It pre- 
sents Haydn as a composer of incidental music 
for the play Alfred, Kénig der Angelsachsen, 
which had been adapted from the English of 
John William Cowmeadoe and produced in 
Vienna in 1795. Haydn wrote his music the 
following year for a subsequent production, 
but it was not used. 

In addition to the holograph scores already 
mentioned, Ernst Krenek gave the Library 
nearly 40 original literary manuscripts, chiefly 
essays and studies published in leading period- 
icals, but also two librettos that he wrote for 
his own operas, Ausgerechnet und verspielt 
and The Bell-Tower. 

Through the generosity of the Heineman 
Foundation, the Library has obtained two 
important documents intimately connected 
with the tumultuous career of Franz Liszt. 
They bear no relation to each other, but they 
come, respectively, from the two women who 
were his great loves. 

The first is a fragment of 21 pages in the 
hand of the Countess Marie d’Agoult (1805- 
76), the mother of Liszt’s three children. Ap- 
parently she was writing a “fictitious” account 








of their stormy experiences, particularly the 
time when he so abruptly left her in Venice 
in the spring of 1838 to play concerts in Vienna 
for the benefit of victims of the flooding 
Danube. In these pages she called him 
Wolfram and herself Palma, but the true 
identities were firmly established when the 
same passage was published in her posthumous 
Mémoires 1833-1854 (Paris 1927: p. 143- 
150). It is likely that these pages were written 
shortly after Liszt’s jaunt to Vienna, for the 
Library’s fragment bears the following note 
in the composer’s own hand: 


Vous vous étes souvenue de mes paroles—mais 
peut étre celles que vous m’avez dites dans ces 
diverses circonstances n’ont point laissé de trace 
dans votre memoire. Pour ma part je ne les ai point 
oublié, quelqu’ effort que j’ai fait pour cela—Quand 
vous pourrez vous les rappeler elles vous expli- 
queront beaucoup de choses qui vous paraissent 
inéxplicable par je ne sais quel inexplicable malen- 
tendu qui s’est perpétué entre nous jusqu’a ce jour. 
20 Juin—40. 


Liszt’s note appears unchanged in the pub- 
lished Mémoires (p. 149-150) except that 
the editor read “perpétué” as “perpétré,” but 
there are differences between Marie’s auto- 
graph sentences and the printed pages. This 
incident is the subject of the second chapter 
of an authoritative book by Jacques Vier, 
Marie d’Agoult, son mari, ses amis: Docu- 
ments inédits (1950). 

The second document pertaining to Liszt, 
and until now completely unknown, is a will 
written by the Princess Carolyne von Sayn 
Wittgenstein (1819-87). Liszt, no longer 
bound to the Countess d’Agoult, met the Prin- 
cess on his last concert tour, in 1847, and they 
fell in love. She followed him to Weimar, lived 
with him there for a dozen years, and greatly 
affected his career. They were eager to marry, 
but first she had to be freed, legally and ec- 
clesiastically, from her husband. As she was 
a faithful Catholic, this was not easy. After 
years of waiting, pleading, and exhorting, she 
seemed to be in a position to take a second 
husband, and she and Liszt planned to wed in 
Rome on October 22, 1861, his 50th birthday. 
At the last minute, according to practically all 


Liszt biographers, an emissary from the Vati- 


-can appeared to forbid the marriage pending 


further investigation of the Princess’s marital 
status. The two principals were never united 
in matrimony, and the Princess Carolyne did 
not become Madame Liszt. 

The writer of this report has received two 
letters from the Vatican that bear negatively 
upon this matter. A letter of April 17, 1967, 
says that “no reference has been found in the 
various archival collections of the Vatican 
Archives to the composer Franz Liszt.” And a 
letter of July 7, 1967, refers to “the absence of 
any documentary evidence for the assertion 
that a Vatican emissary intervened and pre- 
vented the marriage of Liszt to Carolyne von 
Sayn-Wittgenstein in 1861.” 

The newly acquired document, dated Oc- 
tober 23, 1861, is signed Carolyne Liszt, and 
these important paragraphs are part of the 
text: 


Je dispose donc en toute conscience et liberté 
légale du peu que je posséde maintenant en objets 
mobiliers de quelque nature qu’ils soient, aussi bien 
que de tout ce qui pourrait m’étre di par qui que ce 
soit, et de quelque maniére que ce soit, excepté par 
ma fille, en faveur de mon mari, M* Francois Liszt, 
que j’institue mon légataire universel et mon éxé- 
cuteur testamentaire. 

Je le prie de recevoir et de garder en mémoire de 
moi et du long, profond et reconnaissant attache- 
ment qui m’a porté a lui consacrer toute ma vie, la 
propriété compléte et absolue de tout ce qui m’ap- 
partiendra a l’heure de ma mort. 


How does one, account for this extraordinary 
document and its apparently unique reference 
to “my husband” and the equally unique sig- 
nature? It has been suggested that a secret 
marriage took place, but it is more reasonable 
to suppose that, confident they would soon 
be man and wife, they wished to begin their 
married life with all personal and legal papers 
in good order. Consequently the Princess pre- 
pared her will before October 22 and post- 
dated it the 23d. When the 23d arrived and 
she was still the Princess Wittgenstein, she 
could not bring herself to destroy the paper 
which so clearly indicated where her future 
happiness would be found. Whatever the an- 
swer, the document is one of the most remark- 
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The last page of the will of the Princess Carolyne von Sayn Wittgenstein, signed Carolyne Liszt. 


able pertaining to the personal life of a great Bruxelles: Editions Ysaye (Antoine Ysaye) 
musician. [c1927] score (1 p.1., 24 p.), 36 cm. 


Bibliographic rarities are often as welcome (Also violin parts) 
as manuscript treasures, and this year the 


Library acquired through the kindness of the Fantaisie pour violon et orchestre . . . Op. 
Heineman Foundation four examples of the 32 . . . Réduction pour violon et piano. 
most luxurious music printing imaginable. Bruxelles: Editions Ysaye (Antoine Ysajye) 


They are all compositions of Eugene Ysaye, _[1927] score (27 p.), 352 cm. 
published in Brussels in editions of ten copies (Also violin part) 


each. 
Poéme nocturne. Poéme No. 7, pour violon, vio- 
loncelle et orchestre ... Op 29... Réduction 
Amitié. Poéme No. 6, pour 2 violons et or- pour violon, violoncelle et piano. 
chestre . . . Op. 26 . . . Réduction pour 2 violons Bruxelles: Editions Ysaye (Antoine Ysaye) 
et piano. [c1927] score (1 p. 1., 37 p.), 36 cm. 
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Six sonates pour violon seul . . . Op. 27. 
Bruxelles: Editions Ysaye (Antoine Ysaye), 
c1924. 51 p., 35% cm. 


These severely limited editions, printed on 
“papier Impérial du Japon,” were reserved for 
Elisabeth, the Belgian Queen, and for the 
composer and his friends. Each of the Library’s 
copies was an autographed presentation copy 
for his wife, except the earliest, which bears 
this inscription to the same person: “A Jean- 
nette Dincin, mon éléve, la meilleure, la 
préférée—E. Ysaye. Bruxelles mai 1926.” 


Archive of Folk Song 


The Music Division can report with satis- 
faction a notable increase, from overseas as 
well as from domestic sources, in its collection 
of folk and primitive music, songs, and dances. 

A most unusual acquisition was a large col- 
lection of Western Nigerian music recorded by 
Darius L. Thieme, formerly of the Music Di- 
vision staff. Under a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council Mr. Thieme at- 
tached himself to the University of Ibadan and 
recorded musical events and performances of 
various groups. He produced some 60 hours 
of tape recordings, which he generously al- 
lowed the Library to copy. 

The activities of Professor Harry Oster of 
the University of Iowa have resulted in adding 
to the Archive tapes for ten hours of American 
folklore. They include Negro prison songs, re- 
ligious services from Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, Negro folktales, Anglo-American folk- 
songs, music played on a hammered dulcimer, 
and specimens of German-American festival 
music. 

Through the cooperation of Alan Jabbour, 
graduate student at Duke University, the Li- 
brary obtained nearly 500 fiddle tunes recently 
recorded in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Mr. Jabbour was particularly 
eager to record older tunes and styles, and the 
results of his efforts greatly enrich the Ar- 
chive’s holdings of this attractive musical type. 

Bruce Jackson, working under the auspices 
of Harvard University’s Society of Fellows, 
recorded about two hours of material for the 


Archive’s shelves. On these reels is a varied 


‘assortment of Negro prison, work, and social 


songs garnered at correctional institutions in 
Ramsay and Ellis, Tex. They illustrate both 
the viability and variation of such material 
over a period of more than a generation. 

Joseph C. Hickerson, a member of the 
Archive staff, succeeded in recording some 
fine material in nearby communities of Mary- 
land—Bethesda, Forest Hill, Accokeek, and 
Bel Air. This folk music may be “local” by 
present situation, but its antecedents can be 
found in North Carolina, Virginia, and as far 
away as Massachusetts. 

Folk art has a way of traveling which may 
be traceable if sometimes inexplicable, as is 
demonstrated by two tapes containing folk- 
songs of American origin found and recorded 
in Canada. They were collected and presented 
by Mrs. Edith Fowke. From Mr. William J. 
Sherrard of Munsonville, N.H., came several 
reels of sea stories and chanties, performed and 
recorded by himself. And over 50 discs were 
added to the unique Percy Grainger collection 
containing thaterial assembled many years ago 
in places as widely separated as rural England, 
Spain, Tahiti, New Zealand, and Africa. 

On March 29, 1965, the White Houses 
presented a special program of American 
Indian music in honor of its guests, President 
Yameogo of Upper Volta and his wife. A tape 
of this extraordinary material, like other tapes 
from the same source mentioned in the follow- 
ing section, was transferred to the Library by 
the White House. 


Recorded Sound 


The Recorded Sound Section of the Music 
Division vigorously pursues an acquisitions 
program that will make its collection of sound 
recordings second to none. Most of the newly 
acquired material comes through the generos- 
ity of donors, individual and corporate, with- 
out whom the progress of the last few years 
would be modest instead of truly remarkable. 
The following summary of outstanding 
receipts was prepared by the head of the 
section, Donald L. Leavitt. 

Grateful acknowledgement again goes to 
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Ulysses “Jim” Walsh of Vinton, Va., record 
collector and authority on pioneer recording 
artists, who last year gave the Library his col- 
lection of early record catalogs and related 
literature so important in record research. This 
year he presented a significant portion of the 
actual recordings he has amassed, namely 
5,434 lateral-cut classical discs produced. from 
the beginnings of phonographic history to the 
fairly recent past, but chiefly before 1925. 
Among them are some extremely rare labels, 
including those of the British Gramophone and 
Typewriter Company and the predecessors of 
the Columbia and Victor companies. Also 
represented are a few of the extremely rare 
lateral-cut electrical discs produced by the 
Edison Company shortly before it disbanded 
in 1929. 

An examination of only about half of this 
huge collection has thus far been possible. A 
breakdown at this point, however, indicates 
both the catholicity of Mr. Walsh’s collecting 
and the areas of concentration in the record 
industry’s classical output during its youth: 
piano solos (150 discs), violin solos (124), 
cello solos (20), miscellaneous instrumental 
pieces (40) , vocal, operatic, and song (2,040). 

There has been a revival of interest in the 
player piano in recent years, and the nearly 
forgotten perforated paper rolls have reap- 
peared in retail music shops. Since several 
piano roll manufacturers devised various in- 
genious means of reproducing an artist’s 
dynamics and pedaling, an increased interest 
has also been directed to the rolls as a means 
of documenting performances of the past. 
Many pianists never made acoustical record- 
ings, and others were inadequately represented 
on scratchy discs and cylinders. It is only 
through the piano roll that record companies 
can now issue modern “high fidelity” studio 
recordings of artists long dead. To the Li- 
brary’s collection of some 3,500 rolls Mrs. 
Robert E. Rose of Penns Grove, N.J., has 
added 200, a significant acquisition in a 
medium too long neglected. Some of the cele- 
brated artists represented by one roll each are 
Ferruccio Busoni, George Copeland, Edvard 
Grieg, Percy Grainger, Frederic Lamond, 
Alexander Scriabin, Richard Strauss, Fannie 
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Bloomfield Zeisler; and others in more abun- 
dance are Erné Dohnanyi (13 rolls), Ossip 
Gabrilovitch (3), Leopold Godowsky (3), 
Mischa Levitzki (14), Josef Lhévinne (4), 
Benno Moiseiwitsch (8) , Sergei Rachmaninoff 
(14), Moriz Rosenthal (2), and Artur 
Schnabel (4). 

The amount of magnetic tape in the collec- 
tions continues to grow year by year. Twenty- 
one new compositions were given to the Li- 
brary by the American International Music 
Fund. Through this gift conductors and other 
musicians may hear and study little-known 
new works by Luigi Dallapiccola, David Dia- 
mond, Lukas Foss, Lou Harrison, Andrew 
Imbrie, Gian Carlo Menotti, Ned Rorem, 
William Schuman, Roger Sessions, William 
Sydeman as well as younger composers whose 
names are not yet in dictionaries and record 
catalogs. All of the works so taped were per- 
formed by ‘major American symphony 
orchestras. 

Tape also provides the means of capturing 
a musician’s thoughts and experiences spon- 
taneously and often candidly expressed. The 
Library received a revealing interview with 
Aaron Copland about his own music and 
Alberto Ginastera’s account of the creation 
of his recent opera, Bomarzo. 

The musical and dramatic performances 
which take place at the White House are im- 
portant both in themselves and as events in 
history. With the convenience of tape, the 
White House Recording Studios can readily 
record speeches and entertainments offered to 
visitors, whether they be chiefs of state or 
groups of outstanding American high school 
students. This year the Library received from 
the White House 26 tapes, recording perform- 
ances by actors Maurice Evans, Hume Cronyn, 
Jessica Tandy, George C. Scott, and Colleen 
Dewhurst and by musicians Roberta Peters, 
Leontyne Price, Isaac Stern, Duke Ellington, 
and the New Christy Minstrels. 

The diversity of other tape acquisitions may 
be gaged by the following sample from a list 
that is seemingly endless in its richness 
and variety: a series of lectures on psychiatry 
by Anna Freud, Kurt Goldstein, Dorothy 
Baruch, George W. Kisker, Karen Horney, 








Jerome D. Frank, and others, 7 reels from the 
Sound Seminars in Cincinnati; selected con- 
ferences, addresses and interviews on space 
technology, 22 reels from the American In- 
stitute of Aeronautics and Astronautics; Pope 
Paul VI celebrating Mass in the Yankee Sta- 
dium, New York, 2 reels from the National 
Broadcasting Company; the Paris proceedings 


of the International Conference on Cataloging 


‘Principles, 50 reels; memorial program for 


Randall Jarrell, 2 reels from Yale University ; 
theme songs of the “big bands,” 2 reels from 
Station WPBS, Philadelphia; and documen- 
tary broadcasts on the life and times of Sir 
Winston Churchill, 3 reels from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
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THE INCEPTION OF THE RUMANIAN 





The Academy of the Socialist Republic of 
Rumania and its library recently observed 
their 100th anniversaries. This is an appropri- 
ate occasion, therefore, to review the history of 
those institutions, which are centers and guid- 
ing forces for scholarly research in a country 
that is playing an increasingly significant role 
on the stage of international events. 

A handbook received recently by the Li- 
brary of Congress supplies details on the or- 
ganization and the research functions of the 
present-day academy.’ The history of the acad- 
emy and its library, however, must be pieced 
together from a number of sources. 

Academies have long existed in many other 
European countries, in a tradition dating back 
to the Greeks of Plato’s time. Rumania, how- 
ever, achieved unification and subsequent po- 
litical independence only in the 19th century. 
The absence of political unity was an effective 
impediment to the creation of an academic 
institution in the modern sense—that is, an 
association of scholars for the purpose of ex- 
changing opinions and promoting knowledge. 
Probably the first effort to establish such an 
organization in the lands inhabited by Ruma- 
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nians may be attributed to Moldavian Prince 
Despot-Voda, who created an academy of sci- 
entific studies at Cotnari in 1561. Though its 
existence was short lived, it numbered the 
famous mathematician Rhaticus among its 
members. Prince Vasile Lupu established a 
Basilian Academy in Iasi in 1645. An academy 
in Bucharest which maintained close relation- 
ships with the University of Padua was estab- 
lished during the reign of Prince Serban 
Cantacuzino (1678-88). In the reign of 
Constantin Brincoveanu, a variety of cultural 
activity was conducted by the institution, 
largely on the initiative of C. Cantacuzino, the 
author of the first geographic map of Walla- 
chia. Nevertheless, the instability of the time 
restricted the academy in the development of 
truly fruitful scholarly activities. 

The Phanariot rulers who governed the Ru- 
manian principalities from the early 18th cen- 
tury were successful in retarding the develop- 
ment of Rumanian culture for many years. 
Still, the Rumanian renaissance of the latter 
part of that century could not be entirely sup- 
pressed. This upsurge of nationalism and 
search for identity were centered to a great 
extent in Transylvania, under alien Habsburg 
rule but populated largely by Rumanians. On 
the instance of Ion Molnar-Piuariu, a “doctor 
of juridical science and professor-healer for 
diseases of the eye,” a Philosophical Society of 
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the Rumanian People in Transylvania was 
established in Sibiu in 1795, after similar so- 
cieties were created by privileged nationalities 
residing there—the Saxons and the Hungar- 
ians. Nominally concerned with all science, 
this society was particulary interested in the 
history of the Rumanian people. However, its 
activities were suppressed by the Hungarian 
authorities, who feared a renewal of the vio- 
lence which had accompanied a popular re- 
volt of the Transylvanian Rumanians a decade 
earlier. 

A literary society founded in Brasov in 1821, 
and operating subsequently in Bucharest, laid 
valuable foundations for the modern culture 
of the Rumanian people and language. Its 
chief accomplishment was the issuance of a 
Rumanian grammar by Ion Eliade-Radulescu 
in Sibiu in 1828. In the preface to that 
pioneering work the compiler issued a call for 
the establishment of an academy for the pur- 
pose of “bringing our language into order and 
completing the preparation of a dictionary.” * 

Subsequent endeavors—such as the So- 
ciety of Physicians and Naturalists of Iasi, 
founded in 1833, and the Literary Asso- 
ciation of Rumania in Bucharest—had 





: , Prince Vasile Lupu, founder of the Basilian 
more modest aims. The former contributed Academy in Iasi in 1645. 


to the development of Rumanian science 
and the latter exercised a powerful in- of 1848, which it staunchly supported. 
fluence in Wallachia during the revolution Once the political unity of Moldavia and 
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Wallachia had been achieved in 1859, Ru- 
manian intellectuals began to pay increasing 
attention to the need for an academy, since 
they regarded the existence of such an institu- 
tion as a hallmark of a civilized nation. Writer 
George Sion expressed this point of view as 
follows : 


All civilized peoples have worked in the past and 
are now working by various means and with many 
sacrifices to cultivate their language and to encour- 
age the talents which increase a nation’s prestige. 
During the brief lapse of time which has marked our 
entrance into an age of renaissance, it is true, we 
have made some advances in the field of letters. 
However, it is no less true that these literary talents 
have been little esteemed ; on the contrary, they have 
been deprived of the encouragement that is so nec- 
essary to enable them to be emulated and to allow 
them to progress further. Thus a serious confusion 
of principles and of systems has caused anarchy to 
prevail in our writing as well as in our speech. These 
two unpleasant forms of lack of respect for our 
language have induced us to reflect on the situation 
and to propose something which would advance us 
along a better path. And how can one encourage 
talent except through the creation of an authority 
which has the requisite power and competence to 


award prizes and to honor works of merit? And how ~ 


can our speech be put into order again except by an 
institution which is seriously concerned with sup- 
plying it with its own dictionary, an adequate gram- 
mar, and an appropriate mechanism? And how can 
we come to have our own literature, worthy of being 
taken into consideration, and a well ordered national 
history, unless we have an authority which is able 
to judge different works and to extend special favor 
to those which present a moral interest? * 


The Rumanians of Transylvania also par- 
ticipated in the efforts toward total unity of 
the Rumanian people and the establishment 
of an academic institution. An Association for 
Rumanian Literature and the Culture of the 
Rumanian People was founded in the provin- 
cial capital of Sibiu in 1861 on the initiative 
of Andrei Saguna and Timotei Cipariu. No 
truly all-Rumanian academic society could 
flourish in this Habsburg province, however, 
where the Rumanian majority of the popu- 
lation was considered a “tolerated” people.‘ 
Following the overthrow of the vigorous but 
unstable Alexandru Ion Cuza, Prince of the 
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United Rumanian Principalities and founder 
of the Universities of Iasi and Bucharest, the 
Ruling Council which served until the election 
of a new prince issued a decree on April 1, 
1866, providing for the establishment of an or- 
ganization to be called the Rumanian Literary 
Society. The initiative for this move lay 
largely with writer Vasile Alexandrescu- 
Urechia, the general manager of the Min- 
istry of Public Education, who gained the 
decisive support of the Minister, author C. A. 
Rosetti. 

The new society was conceived as an asso- 
ciation of Rumanian men of letters, science, 
and art for the purpose of promoting the cul- 
tural activity of the people and the develop- 
ment of the Rumanian language. Its objectives 
were spelled out in detail in the organic 
regulations issued by the Ruling Council. One 
of its major aims, recognition of the unity of 
the language spoken by the Rumanian people, 
which involved the stabilization of the er- 
ratic orthography, was to be achieved through 
publication of a grammar and a dictionary © 
of the literary language. Twenty-one out- 
standing representatives of the contemporary 
Rumanian intellectual and cultural scene 
were co-opted as charter members in decrees 
of April 1866 and June 1867 and called on to 
lend their cooperation to the new society. 

The first meeting of the society was set for 
August 1, 1866, in Bucharest but was post- 
poned because of a cholera epidemic. When 
the new members finally gathered in the Ru- 
manian capital on July 31, 1867, to formulate 
bylaws, they were greeted warmly at an out- 
door reception by the nationalistically minded 
residents of the city, among them, Urechia, 
president of the Rumanian Atheneum, and 
Ioan Falcoianu, president of the Bucharest 
municipal council. At the official inauguration 
of the society in the halls of the Rumanian 
Atheneum on August 1, 1867, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Stefan Golescu assured the 
members of full governmental backing both 
materially and in spirit and stressed the role 
envisaged for the society of cultivating “the 
national language, a treasure which no human 
power can wrest away from a people.” * In 
addition to its cultural responsibilities, the 














The official inauguration of the Rumanian Literary Society on August 1, 1867, as depicted in a lithograph 
published in the Rumanian journal Familia in 1868. The illustrations for this article were supplied by 
Professor Serban Cioculescu, the general director of the academy library. 


society had an important national function, 
particularly during the period of dualism in 
Austria-Hungary, when the “tolerated” na- 
tionalities in that vast empire were relegated 
to secondary status. These nationalities, of 
course, included the Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania, Banat, and Bucovina. 

The statutes of the new society, adopted 
on August 24, 1867, provided for the name 
to be changed to Rumanian Academic Society. 
Declared to be “an independent body, in its 
projects of all kinds undertaken for the pur- 
pose of advancing the letters and sciences 
cultivated by Rumanians,” ° the society orig- 
inally consisted of literary-philological, his- 
torical-archeological, and natural science 
sections. 

The immediate and most pressing task of 
the society was considered by its members to 
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be the stimulation of awareness of common 
origin and the encouragement of linguistic 
unity among the Rumanian people. The study 
of national history and the establishment of 
conditions favoring the development of 
science were also regarded as important, but 
as secondary to the linguistic function. 
During the first decades of its existence, 
consequently, the major part of the academy’s 
work was done in the literary-philological 
section, where the most urgent problem was 
that of orthography. Many Rumanian intellec- 
tuals were anxious to rid the language of what 
they regarded as the excessive Slavic influence, 
which obscured the “pure” Latin origin of 
Rumanian. Some writers—P. Maior, for ex- 
ample—had gone so far in their identification 
of Rumanian with Latin as to assert that Ru- 
manian was actually older than literary Latin.’ 
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While virtually everyone favored replacing the 
Cyrillic alphabet with Roman script, the ab- 
sence of a strong tradition in its use impeded 
the resolution of orthographic problems. In 
the past, writers had employed a variety of 
systems in their works, and widespread use of 
the Roman alphabet was a recent phenome- 
non. Since the members of the academy were 
divided on the question of Latinization of the 
language, the rules of orthography adopted in 
in September 1867 followed a middle course. 
Prepared by the outstanding grammarian Ti- 
motei Cipariu, the new “principles of Ruma- 
nian orthography” were applied, with certain 
modifications, in all publications of the society 
beginning in 1880 Cipariu’s system was criti- 
cized on the one hand for an excess of phoneti- 
cism and insufficient Latinization, and on the 
other hand for excessive Latinization. There 
is little doubt, though, that it was the sup- 
porters of extreme Latinization, under the 
leadership of August Laurian and I. C. Mas- 
sim, who triumphed within the society. The 
opposing faction, led by Alexandru Odobescu 
and some members of Moldavian origin, the 
most prominent of whom was Vasile Alecsan- 
dri, appears to have had widespread public 
support. The members of the society them- 
selves regarded the use of Cipariu’s system as 
provisional only, however, pending the es- 
tablishment of a definitive set of rules. Ruman- 
ian orthography has undergone a number of 
revisions over the years. The most recent re- 
form was in 1954, when phonetic rules were 
definitively adopted. 

Rumanian grammar was the second most 
urgent subject for discussion. It was a rela- 
tively new field, the first treatment of it, by 
Samuel Clain, having been published in 1780.® 
The society decided to sponsor a public contest 
and award prizes to the authors of the best 
works on morphology and on syntax. The 
morphology prize was granted to Timotei 
Cipariu, for his Grammatec’a limbei romane; 
Partea I: Analitica, published by the society 
in 1869. No manuscripts were submitted dur- 
ing the first and second rounds of the contest 
on syntax, however, and it was necessary to 
make a third announcement. Only during the 
1876 session was the prize awarded—Cipariu 
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once again was the winner with his Sintactica. 

The third major problem confronting the 
literary-philological section was the prepara- 
tion of a dictionary of the Rumanian language. 
A private donation for underwriting such a 
compilation had been made some years earlier 
to the Rumanian Government, and the fund 
had now devolved on the new society. A plan 
for assembling the necessary material had been 
approved at the society’s first session. The 
project came in for further, heated discussion 
at the 1869 session, when agreement was even- 
tually reached on a system which represented 
capitulation to the extreme Latinists. The 
curious dictionary was to consist of three dis- 
tinct parts: 

1) A glossary containing all words then or 
formerly in use in the provinces inhabited by 
Rumanians, regardless of their origin; 

2) Adictionary of the Rumanian language, 
containing all Rumanian words in all fields of 
knowledge; 

3) A vocabulary containing foreign words 
introduced into the Rumanian language, 
rendered in purely Rumanian letters. 

Many objections to this system were voiced 
by members who felt that the dictionary as 
planned would constitute an effort “to present 
the language not as it exists today in the speech 
and writings of the Rumanian people, but 
rather as what the Messrs. members of the 
Commission would like to see it become,” as 
one opponent put it.® The division of the lexi- 
cographic material into a “dictionary” and a 
“glossary” was especially criticized, and when 
the completed draft was submitted to the 
society in 1876, a decision to launch a revision 
was immediately taken. The revision was even- 
tually abandoned as impractical, and prepara- 
tion of a dictionary on entirely new bases was 
undertaken. 

Second only to language as a concern for the 
Rumanian Academic Society was the history 
of the Rumanian people, which has been a 
matter of traditional disagreement among 
scholars. The academicians understood fully 
that their mission of cultivating language and 
literature could not be properly fulfilled with- 
out due attention to the history of the people. 
Expeditions to assemble historical source mate- 
































The historian Nicolae Balcescu was also an active 
participant in the political life of Rumania. 


rials relating to Rumania were organized. Be- 
tween 1878 and 1881, N. Densusianu collected 
for the society in Hungarian libraries mate- 
rials which were to form the foundation for 
his Revolutionea lui Horia in Transilvania si 
Ungaria, 1784-1785, a history of the revolt of 
the Rumanian peasants in Transylvania which 
was awarded a prize by the society and pub- 
lished in 1884. A mission to Russian libraries 
and archives undertaken by Gr. Tocilescu dis- 
covered among other materials a number of 
manuscripts by early 18th-century Moldavian 
Prince Dimitrie Cantemir. Cantemir had been 
instrumental in founding the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg and was perhaps 
the first person to claim pure Roman blood for 
the inhabitants of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Transylvania.” The fruits of Tocilescu’s bib- 
liographic expedition were incorporated in the 
eight volumes of Operele Principelui Demetriu 
Cantemiru published by the society during the 
period 1872-1901. 


The historical section also devoted particu- 
lar attention to the collection of historical ma- 
terials domestically, with special emphasis on 
locating documents that, formerly safeguarded 
in Rumanian monasteries, had disappeared 
since their secularization. Another important 
source for national history that was pub- 
lished—Nicolae Balcescu’s [storia Roménilor 
sub Mihai Voda Vitézul (Bucharest, 1887)— 
dealt with one of the few periods in their his- 
tory when the Rumanians had been united, 
under the rule of Prince Michael the Brave in 
the late 16th century. 

Although the society included a section for 
the natural sciences, little original scientific re- 
search was conducted in Rumania during the 
early years of independence. The society con- 
tributed toward establishing an atmosphere 
favorable for the development of science by 
awarding prizes in contests, providing for the 
training of specialists, and assisting scientific 
organizations. 


The Rumanian Academy 


A law of 1879 conferred the status of na- 
tional institute on the Rumanian Academic 
Society and changed its name to Rumanian 
Academy, a name under which it existed until 
1948. The field of its activities was expanded, 
and it was invested with a more permanent 
status than the society had had. Publication 
activity was increased considerably in all fields, 
and it was decided to renew work on the dic- 
tionary. Although the scope of the new plan 
was so vast that publication of the dictionary 
was never completed,’ a number of substan- 
tial philological and literary-historical mono- 
graphs were issued. 

It was in the historical section that the Ru- 
manian Academy developed its most fruitful 
and probably most significant activities. 
Among the outstanding Rumanian historians 
and archeologists of the period were V. A. 
Urechia, Gr. Tocilescu, D. A. Xenopol, Ion 
Bogdan, Vasile Parvan, and Nicolae Iorga, all 
of whose works were published under the 
auspices of the academy. Possibly the greatest 
single contribution of the academy to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge of the Rumanian past was 
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the posthumous publication of the monu- 
mental collection of documents assembled by 
the indefatigable bibliographer and archivist, 
Eudoxiu Hurmuzaki. Under the title Docu- 
mente privitére la istoria Roménilor it was 
published in Bucharest during the years 1887 
to 1938 in 19 volumes bound as 31. 


The Academy in Postwar Rumania 


The end of the Second World War brought 
a reorganization of the academy and a change 
of name to Academy of the Rumanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic; in 1965 it was renamed the 
Academy of the Socialist Republic of Ru- 
mania. It now has 13 sections, 56 institutes, 
and 236 members, as well as about 5,500 re- 
searchers and other personnel. Its publishing 
house is one of the most active Rumanian pub- 
lishers of erudite works, issuing about 100 
monographs a year and 73 periodicals, 32 of 
them in foreign languages. Some of its more 
significant scholarly publications in recent 
years have been an orthographic, orthoepic, 
and punctuation guide; *! a two-volume gram- 
mar of the Rumanian language; ** a 961-page 
dictionary of the modern Rumanian lan- 
guage ;* and a multi-volume, continuing trea- 
tise of Rumanian history."* 


The Academy Library 


The library of the Rumanian Academy is 
and has always been one of the pillars of the 
institution’s activities and contributions. Now 
among the largest libraries in the world, it had 
an extremely modest beginning. When the Ru- 
manian Academic Society was organized in 
1867, provision was made to establish a library 
to support the society’s research undertakings. 
The original collection acquired was a gift 
from Dionisie, the Bishop of Buzau, number- 
ing 73 items, mostly 17th- and 18th-century 
religious books. Many other owners of private 
libraries followed the bishop’s example, and 
donations became one of the principal means 
by which the Library’s collections grew in its 
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early years. Among the public-spirited citizens 
who enriched the Library’s collections in this 
way were V. A. Urechia, Al. Odobescu, and 
Ion Ghica. Other collections donated were 
those of General Adrian in 1871, consisting of 
editions of classical works; of T. Codrescu in 
that same year, containing Rumanian histori- 
cal materials; of Archimandrite Ghenadie Pe- 
trescu in 1877, comprising a 1,213-volume 
library; and of A. Papiu-Ilarianu in 1878, con- 
sisting of 1,934 volumes, many of which were 
rare items connected with the history of the 
Rumanian people.*® 

By 1879, when the Rumanian Academic So- 
ciety became the Rumanian Academy, its li- 
brary contained 7,033 printed books; several 
dozen volumes of manuscripts, including cor- 
respondence and other materials related to the 
Rumanian public figure, Nicolae Balcescu; 
several hundred original historical documents ; 
and a 530-piece numismatic collection.*® 

Shortages of space and personnel hampered 
the organization of the collections during the 
library’s early years, while the additional 
functions which devolved on the academy 
when it was designated a national institute 
in 1879 placed heavier requirements on the 
library. The appointment of Ioan Bianu as 
director of the library in 1884 marked the 
beginning of a period of rapid growth and 
progress in organization of the collections. In 
addition, the regulations adopted in March 
of that year spelled out the library’s acquisi- 
tion, cataloging, preservation, and usage 
standards. Soon after, in 1885, the academy 
library became by law the recipient of three 
copies of all materials printed in Rumania. 
Additional gifts of large private libraries con- 
tinued to be received over the years. 

Only in 1890, however, was it possible to 
begin a systematic and scientific arrangement 
of the collections, when the academy and its 
library were installed in more spacious quar- 
ters on Calea Victoria in Bucharest. The ad- 
ditional space and improved facilities made 
it possible for the library to be opened to 
researchers from the general public in 1898. 
A marked increase in the size of the collec- 
tions resulted from acquiring the holdings of 
the Central State Library on its dissolution 


in 1901. This new acquisition of over 47,000 
volumes and a large amount of other mate- 
rials provided direct continuity with the re- 
mote Rumanian past. It included the libraries 
of the St. Sava school, established by Constan- 
tin Cantacuzino in 1679, and of several old 
Rumanian monasteries; the library of the 
Bucharest Metropolitanate, dating from the 
18th century; and the libraries of the Mavro- 
cordat princes. At that time the academy li- 
brary assumed virtually all the functions of 
a national library in Rumania. 

The great task of organizing the Library’s 
collections continued into the 20th century. 
The Hartwig classification system, adopted 
in 1905, was abandoned 10 years later and 
replaced with the Dewey (later Universal) 
decimal system, and a public catalog was 
opened in 1937. The 50-year period from 
1898 to 1948 saw continual growth of the 
Library’s collections and services. By 1948 the 
collections contained 550,000 volumes of 
books and pamphlets; 180,000 volumes of pe- 
riodicals; 200,000 historical documents; 8,200 
volumes of manuscripts; and substantial col- 
lections of stamps, photographs, coins, maps, 
and other items.?’ The preoccupation of the 
old academy with Rumanian history, lan- 
guage, and literature was necessarily reflected 
in the library’s collections. Since 1948, how- 
ever, research has been directed increasingly 
to the natural sciences, technology, and medi- 
cine and consequently its acquisitions policies 
have been revised in order to obtain a wider 
range of publications. The years since then 
have brought rapid growth. According to 
data supplied to the Librarian of Congress 
by Professor Serban Cioculescu, the general 
director of the academy library, the collec- 
tions now contain over 8 million volumes of 
books and periodicals; almost 10,000 volumes 
of manuscripts, including the entire output 
of the great Rumanian poet Mihail Eminescu; 
over 200,000 engravings, drawings, and pho- 
tographs; 23,000 music items; and 155,000 
coins. 

The academy library has an extensive ex- 
change program with institutions in over 100 
foreign countries. The Library of Congress 
is an active exchange partner. 


Library Publications 

The academy library has made many valu- 
able contributions to Rumanian bibliography 
since the appointment of Ioan Bianu as direc- 
tor in 1884. His collaboration with Nerva 
Hodos resulted in the four-volume Bibliografia 
romanéasca veche, 1508-1830, published at 
Bucharest during the period 1903-44. Hodos 
and A. S. Ionescu in 1913 released volume 1, 
1820-1906, of a bibliography listing some 
5,000 serials published in or about Rumania, 
or in the Rumanian language—Publicatiunile 
pertodicit roménesti. Bianu himself acted as 
editor of Catalogul manuscriptelor roménesti, 
issued in three volumes from 1907 to 1931. 
Bibliographies of Greek and Slavic manu- 
scripts in the library’s collections have also 
been released. For a time the library published 
a regular series entitled Cresterea colectiuni- 
lor recording new acquisitions printed during 
the years 1904-19 and 1926-37. 

The bibliographic section of the modern- 
day academy has continued and greatly ex- 
panded the scope of this activity. Among its 
more significant recent contributions have 
been a series of biobibliographies of promi- 
nent Rumanians; catalogs of the correspond- 
ence of Rumanian writers; a guide to the 
contents of periodicals and collections pub- 
lished by the academy, Indexul lucrarilor sti- 
infific publicate in periodicele si culegerile 
editate de Academia R. P. Romine, 1948- 
1954, issued in 1957; a bibliography of recent 
Rumanian belles-lettres, Bibliografia literaturii 
romane, 1948-1960, issued in 1965; and an 
analytical bibliography of Rumanian periodi- 
cals, Bibliografia analitica a _ periodicelor 
romdnesti, volume 1 of which, covering the 
years 1790-1850, was published in 1966. In 
collaboration with the Center for Scientific 
Documentation of the academy, the library, 
which has official status as a research institute, 
has issued quarterly since 1955 a scholarly 
journal on documentation and _bibliology, 
Studi si cercetadri de documentare si biblio- 
logie. 


A Glimpse Into the Future 


As the Academy of the Socialist Republic of 
Rumania and its Library enter their second 
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century, they are engaged in fruitful projects 
in virtually all fields of human endeavor. The 
academic society which began its existence 
as a limited institution concerned primarily 
with the cultivation of language and litera- 


ture and the study of the history of the Ruma- 
nian people is indeed making a vital contri- 
bution to the multifaceted, intensive, and 
highly successful development effort in which 
Rumania is engaged. 
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® Savulescu, op. cit., p. 28. 
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* Robert W. Seton-Watson, A History of the 
Roumanians From Roman Times to the Completion 
of Unity (Archon Books, 1963), p. 98. 

7 Recent information indicates that work on the 
dictionary has been resumed. 

4 Indreptar ortografic, ortoepic si de punctuatie 
(Bucharest, 1960). 

* Gramatica limbii romine (Bucharest, 1954). 

8 Dictionarul limbii romine moderne (Bucharest, 
1958). ' 

* Istoria Rominiei (Bucharest, 1960- ). 

* George Baiculescu, “Biblioteca Academiei 
R.P.R. la noua decenii de activitate,’ Calduza 
bibliotecarului, 10: 16 (December 1957). 

** Tbid. 


* Baiculescu, loc. cit., 11: 13 (January 1958). 


Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress * 


East Germany: A Selected Bibliography. Compiled 


by Arnold H. Price, Slavic and Central 
European Division, Reference Department, 
Library of Congress. 1967. 133 p. $1. A refer- 
ence guide to information about conditions 
within East Germany, including its external re- 
lations, but not dealing with international or 
general German problems as such. Although 
pertinent entries from a bibliography prepared 
by Dr. Fritz T. Epstein and published by the 
Library in 1959 are included, primarily the list 
cites works published since 1958. Most of them 
are in German, but a few are in English and 
other Western European languages. Arranged 
by subject matter, the volume also includes 
special sections on East Berlin and the Wendic 
minority. 


French Consuls in the United States: A Calendar of 


Their Correspondence in the Archives Na- 
tionales. By Abraham P. Nasatir and Gary 
Elwyn Monell. 1967. 605 p. $2.75. A guide that 
fills a gap in the American bibliographic record 
of French diplomatic material and that de- 
scribes Library of Congress holdings of such 
material on microfilm. 


French-S peaking West Africa: A Guide to Official 


Publications. Compiled by Julian W.Witherell, 
Head of the African Section, General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division, Reference De- 
partment, Library of Congress. 1967. 201 p. 
$1.25. A list of published government records 
from the mid-19th century through 1966. In- 
cluded are sections on the publications of the 
federation of French West Africa (1895-1959) ; 
documents of the French administrations and 
of the later autonomous and national govern- 
ments within the area; selected publications 


entries are arranged alphabetically by author 
and title, with special sections on budgets, 
censuses and demographic studies, and planning 
for economic developments. 


Mississippi: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood; an 


Exhibition in the Library of Congress. Library 
of Congress. 1967. 61 p. 45 cents. A catalog 
of the exhibition being held in the Library from 
December 10, 1967, to October 31, 1968, com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of Missis- 
sippi’s entry into the Union as the 20th State. 
The 125 entries, relating to events in Missis- 
sippi history from 1540 to 1865, include rare 
books, broadsides, maps, drawings, newspapers, 
manuscripts, prints, and photographs from 
Library of Congress collections and material 
lent by the National Archives. 


Weather Modification in the Soviet Union, 1946- 


1966: A Selected Annotated Bibliography. By 
Nikolay T. Zikeev and George A. Doumani, 
Science and Technology Division, Reference 
Department, Library of Congress. 1967. 78 p. 
55 cents. A bibliography of 503 items published 
during the years 1946-66, with almost complete 
coverage of scientific publications issued be- 
tween 1961 and 1966. Subject categories under 
which the entries are grouped include theoreti- 
cal and experimental research on physics of 
clouds and fog, seeding of clouds and fog, 
atmospheric electricity, hail suppression, radar 
applications, reagents, and climate modifica- 
tion. Also included are tables recording experi- 
mentation in these fields. Appendixes give lists 
of Russian scientific serials, Soviet weather 
specialists, and Soviet institutions active in 
weather and climate modifications. 


issued by the metropolitan government in Paris; For sale from the Superintendent of Documents, 
and material issued by former and current Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
organizations of French-speaking states. The 20402 
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